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the UNION MAN a 
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Introductory Sale of the Famous 


“Utica” Domestics at Special Prices 
. Bleached Sheets 


(Sizes are for measure- 


ments before hem- 

ming.) 
54x90 inches....... 54c 
63x90 inches....... 59c 
63x99 inches....... 64c 
72x90 inches....... 64c 
72x90 inches....... 69c 
81x90 inches....... 69c 
81x108 inches...... 80c 


Pillow Cases 
45x36 inches....162/3c 


“Utica’’ Sheeting 


: Bleached. 
oe 42-inch...... 14c yard 
45-inch...... 15c yard 
54-inch...... 19c yard 
63-inch...... 2lc yard 
72-inch......23c yard 

Unbleached. 
48-inch.:.... 15c yard 
54-inch. ....17c yard 
72-inch......21c yard 
90-inch...... 25c yard 


Market and Sixth Sts. 


Unsurpassed for 
Scenic Grandeur 


When going East, be sure to go via the 
world’s pictorial route, the 


Western Pacific 
Railway 


THE NEW CROSS-CONTINENT LINE 


For one hundred miles through the 
marvelous gorge of the Sierras—the 
Feather River Canyon. Palatial 
Trains and Perfected Service, afford- 
ing every comfort known to railroad 
travel. Smooth, speedy, safe. Through 
new lands, scenes, cities. 


For Full Information Address 
Any Western Pacific Agent or 


TICKET OFFICES: 
665 MARKET STREET, PALACE HOTEL 
Phone Sutter 1651. 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT, 
Phone Kearny 4980. 
1826 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, 
Phone Oakland 132, 
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WHY I WANT WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


I want woman suffrage for what it will do for 
woman, for what it will do for men, and for 
what it will do for the muddle we have made ol 
politics. 

I also want woman suffrage for selfish reasons. 
I cannot myself be happy in a world where there 
is so much poverty, so much hunger, so much 
suffering that can so easily be cured. 

For poverty, hunger, suffering are unnecessary 
in this land of abundance of ours; as unnecessary 
as typhoid, yellow fever, or smallpox that science 
has almost exterminated. These diseases came 
from unsanitary legal environment. 
is made by law or absence of law. 

God never intended that a few men should 
control all the anthracite coal in America, upon 
which one-third of the country depends for its 
light, heat and power. God never intended that 
the food, clothes, and necessities of a whole peo- 
ple should be thrown on the gambler’s table and 
be made the croupier’s ball of the stock specu- 
lator and price manipulator. 

Monopoly is the product of law. 
cured by law. 

I cannot believe that one million people in 
New York should live in one, two, and tl.ree- 
room tenements or that nightly bread lines 
should gather on our streets when thousands of 
acres of vacant land within the city’s limits in- 
vite men to build homes and work upon them. 
I do not believe that hunger, homelessness, 
worklessness and prostitution are necessary in 
this land of ours, or that any one of our 90,000,- 
000 people should go hungry in a country that 
can easily feed ten times that number. 

I do not believe that 30,000 men should be 
killed, and at least 500,000 more seriously injured, 
in mine or factory each year; that a few months 
after the Triangle fire, death traps should still 
be inviting disaster like that which brought sor- 
row to the homes of 148 families last spring. 

I do not believe it is necessary for bread to be 
baked in damp and dirty cellars. Nor do I be- 
lieve it is necessary for women bearing children 
to work in the fetid factory, close up to the hour 
of childbirth, and take up their labor again a 
few days after. 

It is not necessary that men, women, and chil- 
dren should be poisoned by adulterated food or 
fed on cold-storage meat and fish at famine 
prices with an ocean and the whole continent 
close by the city. 

Men made the laws which make these condi- 
tions possible; men made the tariff laws behind 
which the sugar, steel, wool, cotton, lumber, rub- 
ber, and a score of other monopolies extort 
famine prices for everything we need; men made 
the laws which enabled the natural resources of 
the country, the railroads and the water fronts, 
to be merged into the hands of a few score men. 
Men made the laws which permit the express, 
street railway, gas and electric lighting com- 
panies to extort such charges as the greed of a 
political and business alliance suggests. 

Men do not think of these things as_ will 
women. 

Many men are too weary to think of any other 
suffering than their own. Long hours in the 


For poverty 


It can be 


By Frederic C. Howe. 


mine and by the furnace, in the mill and the 
sweatshop, leave little room for thought of so- 
cial sorrows. Other men dare not think of 
them. Some are paid not to do so. Others still, 
who have time to think, merely repeat the 
thoughts of their grandfathers or their employ- 
ers, of those who find it profitable that men 
should not think of these things. And they say, 
and many of us acquiesce in what they say, that 
poverty is due to the fact that the other fellow 
is not as clever as we are. 

Long habit has made men think in terms of 
dollars. Long habit has made women think in 
terms of husbands, children and unborn babes. 
Men vote the terms they think in. Women will 
vote the terms they think in. That is what the 
women did in Colorado. They voted in terms 
of the home. 

I want a civilization in which one-half the peo- 
ple will vote in terms of humanity rather than 
in terms of property. 

I want to live in a world that is free from the 
law-made privileges that beget the poverty from 
which we all suffer; free from the terror of hard 
times, of lost jobs, of periods of sickness and 
accident almost as fearful as death. 

I want to live in a world where one hundred 
warships, costing $200,000,000 will not be proudly 
paraded before a city too poor to feed its hun- 
gry school children; to live in a world where the 
opinions of long-dead grandfathers inscribed in 
constitutions will be of less consequence than 
the mangled arms and limbs of the destitute 
women and children of our factory workers; 
where breaker boys will not be permitted in 
coal mines, where it will be criminal to place lit- 
tle children in canneries, chemical vats, glass 
mills, or phosphorus factories. 

I want to live in a city where the daily wages 
of women and girls will support life; where the 
lost job means something other than the street 
or starvation. 
prostitution will not be the price we pay for 
our bargain-counter economies; in a country 
where the doors of the prison will open outward 
for those who have become tangled in the ma- 
chinery of the modern industrial world. 

I want to live in a world that hates these 
things, hates them so thoroughly that it will 
abolish them. 

I want to live in a world that thinks of its 
people rather than of business. of consumers 
rather than producers, of users rather than 
makers, of tenants rather than owners; in a 
world where life is more important than prop- 
erty, and human labor more valuable than privi- 
lege. 

As women are consumers, users, and tenants, 
rather than producers, makers, and owners, I 
have hopes for a society in which women have 
and use the ballot. 

I want woman suffrage because I believe wo- 
men will correct many of these law made wrongs 
that man has made. For women will vote in 
terms of human life rather than in terms of 
special privilege. * * * 

In an earlier age woman could protect herself 
and her brood by the same weapons that man 
employed. She had the same rude club. In a 


I want to live in a country where 


later age of domestic industry she worked by 
the side of her husband in the home or the field. 

Woman is still the guardian of the brood. 
3ut she is assailed today by ten thousand lurking 
foes that strike at her man, her home, at the 
lives of those she holds most dear. Machines 
more deadly than bullets surround her; disease 
more sanguinary than any foreign invader assails 
her. Sickness may come with the butcher and 
the grocer, with the fire trap and the machine. 

Woman still bears the burden of an earlier age. 
She is still the child bearer, the home maker. 
But she has been robbed of her weapons of de- 
fense. Danger is no longer in the open. As- 
sailants are social, industrial, legal. They are 
the product of laws or the absence of laws. They 
can only be averted and corrected at the ballot 
box, in legislative halls, and by political, not 
personal, action. 

For modern civilization is no longer isolated. 
It is social. The dangers that beset us are in- 
dustrial, They spring from the interdependence 
of life. They are the product of the division of 
labor, the complexity of society, and the com- 
petitive struggle which leaves man at the mercy 
of the most avaricious member of the pack. 

Society must put an end to these conditions if 
it would live; it must check the chaos, cruelties, 
and human waste that industrial life involves. 
It can only do this by law, by statute law, by 
laws bearing the seal of the government. Men 
may—lI believe they will—correct these wrongs. 
They will correct them with the ballot. But their 
correction will be hastened, it will come more 
surely, more wisely, by the co-operation of those 
who suffer most from the costs of the present 
system—by the votes of women—‘“Collier’s.” 

> 
SYSTEM FEDERATION. 


Reports from all points along the Harriman 


lines are favorable to the striking shopmen, and 
optimism is running high in the ranks of the 
mechanics. 

At .the conference being held in Kansas City 
there is on every hand an air of confidence ex- 
hibited by the strike leaders and reports all tend 
to show that there is good greund for the feeling 
That 
a plan of closer affiliation between the railway 


that victory is assured in the near future. 


employees of the country will result from this 
conference there is little doubt, and that railroad 
officials are watching it with much interest is 
also apparent. 

Rumors are current in this city that the train 
de luxe from New Orleans to San Francisco is 
to be discontinued owing to the inability to bring 
it through on time. 

With non-unionists decreasing, bad order cars 
piling up all the time, engines dying daily, the 
stock market with the bottom knocked out of 
it and accidents becoming more numerous the 
railroad company is indeed in desperate condition. 

Reports from Kansas City are meager and 
nothing definite concerning future actions has 
been learned here, though such news as_ has 
reached this city would indicate that provision 
will be made to force the issue with even more 
vigor than in the past. 


THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY. 
By Norman Duxbury. 

A student of history recognizes that the ad- 
vancement of the race is dependent upon the 
manner of getting a living, and that all changes 
in society have followed and been the result of 
the advance of industry, each stage of industry 
being the highest form of that society. 

The tribal industries were commercial; all the 
food and stores and the tools for securing them 
were the common property of all in the tribe. 
Bows and arrows were invented, and meat and 
fish became part of the food of man; _ baskets 
and pottery followed, and the first home was es- 
tablished by woman planting the seeds of corn 
and staying to gather the increase. 

In the constant warfare between tribes, the 
captives were forced to labor, and as the cap- 
tive slaves grew in numbers, and wealth in- 
creased, many revolts occurred, the most spec- 
tacular being the revolt of Sparticus, the Roman 
gladiator, who, with 300,000 feliow slaves, defied 
imperial Rome until finally crushed and crucified 
with thousands along the Appian Way. 

With the discovery of smelting iron ore, and the 
invention of the ploughshare came agriculture on 
a larger scale, and in order to better monopolize 
the greater production slavery gradually gave 
place to serfdom. The masters owned the land, 
and the serfs were bought and sold with it, and 
could not move away. The serfs, however, were 
freer and were allowed to marry and keep a 
separate household, and were obliged to render 
military service by fighting the battles of the 
landowner, who was the absolute lord. The 
bride was compelled to sleep the night before 
her marriage with the baron, or make a money 
payment, at his pleasure. Here the marriage fee 
originated—and it is interesting to know that the 
notorious black hand society, the Mafia, was 
originally formed to protest this. 

Serfdom made possible the division of labor, 
and more and more wealth was produced—and 
monopolized by the barons—until many of the 
workers became very skilful at their vocations. 
The industry of weaving, the goldsmiths and 
leatherworkers grew in the cities, and serfdom 
evolved into the guild system. 

Under the guilds, the craftsman owned his own 
tools and produced the finished article. The 
guildmaster worked in the shop with the jour- 
neyman, and disposed of the finished product 
direct to the customer. A militia was organized 
for protection against the robber barons (who 
tried to collect tributes), and so everybody could 
compete in making and selling goods. There was 
very little profit made at this time, and “Merrie 
England” was worthy of its name. : 

These were stirring days in England. The 
divine right of kings to govern wrongly was at- 
tacked, the deadening hand of the church, with 
its weight of superstition, was overthrown, com- 
merce grew apace, and America was discovered. 

The invention of the steam engine in 1768 
changed the course of the world’s history. It 
finally destroyed the feudal system, broke up the 
guilds, and created a new form of slavery, the 
factories displacing the self-employing crafts- 
men, and the dispossessed hand workers were 
compelled to seek employment of the machine 
owners. The competition for employment held 
wages down to the bare cost of living. When 
wages rose above this point there were no un- 
employed, and when wages were forced below 
this point the strike, either individual or col- 
lective, would occur. Thus grew the labor unions, 
differing from the guilds only in their organizing 
along class lines, admitting no masters to mem- 
bership—and the new struggle began. Once the 
master hunted the slave, now the wage slave 
hunts a master. 

In this industrial revolution, 
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his factory, and immense fortunes were built up. 
With the growth of commerce and the aid of 
shrewd legislation, the banker reduced the man- 
ufacturer to subserviency. With capital thus in 
the lead, the next inevitable step was corpora- 
tions of capital, or trusts, which forced the indi- 
vidual manufacturer to the wall, with the nat- 
ural and inevitable result that a few trust mag- 
nates control the industries of the nation, the 
systems of transportation and the financial re- 
sources upon which the other processes depend; 
while the mass of workers owning neither land 
nor machines are sinking into deeper and more 
hopeless misery. 

Today society is on the verge of impending 
change. The people are arraying themselves on 
one side or the other in a portentous contest. 
On one side, capital, demanding more profit; on 
the other hand, labor, organized into unions and 
politically organized in the Socialist movement— 
labor asking employment, that it may live, 
starved and sullen in the cities, determined to 
overthrow a system under which the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are growing poorer. 

All past and present systems of society prove 
that the owner of the means of production con- 
trols the lives of the producers, so the natural 
and inevitable march of industry is that the peo- 
ple shall own the means of production. Already 
the school system and the postoffice is socially 
owned, and the Socialists declare for the social 
ownership of the common means of life, and 
denounce the system which makes private prop- 
erty master of the common life. More than a 
political party aiming at political supremacy, they 
are the apostles of the great universal religion— 
the faith of humanity that the brotherhood 
of man shall yet be recognized—and in California, 
as throughout the world to-day, the spirit of So- 
cialism is calling deep into the hearts of men 
and women. They are demanding for their chil- 
dren, at least, the beginning of a heaven on 
earth, where unemployment and poverty is abol- 
ished forever; where the young girl, striving to 
win her bread is not driven to the desperate 
choice of shame or death—and they are getting 
ready to throw away their lives with a song in 
their hearts, that these things shall not be. 


ORPHEUM. 

Blanche Walsh will appear next week at the 
Orpheum in “The Thunder Gods.” She is sup- 
ported by John E. Ince and William N. Travers. 
Ed Blondell and his company will present “The 
Lost Boy.” The Gertrude Van Dyck Trio, con- 
sisting of Miss Van Dyck, the girl with the double 
voice; Ray Fern, a singing comedian of excep- 
tional ability, and Max Vincent, an accomplished 
pianist, will appear in a miniature musical com- 
edy. Miss Van Dyck uses her double voice to 
great effect in both parts of an operatic passage 
composed for baritone and soprano. The Man- 
kichi Company of Japanese will entertain with 
their marvelous performance. The troupe gives 
an exhibition of equilibristic and Risley feats 
that is thrilling. Next week will be the last of 
the Seumas McManus Irish Players; Stewart Sis- 
ters and Escorts; Wormwood’s Canines and Com- 
edy Monkeys, and Lucy Weston, the charming 
singing comedienne. 


SS 
BAKERS GAINING GROUND. 

In his report to the executive board of the 
Bakers’ International Union, Marcel Wille, who 
has been visiting various parts of the country in 
the interest of his organization, reports that the 
union is gaining ground in a most satisfactory 
manner, and that with a continued demand for 
the label by trade unionists there is little to fear. 


§ ———__@o_____ 
It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy; and the two cannot be separated 


displacing hand labor, the manufacturer led with | with impunity.—Ruskin. 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH 
COTTAGE 


Just completed on our second floor 


Four Rooms of Furniture 


$150 | 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furni- 
ture that will look well, wear 
well and give years of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Bunster & . Saxe «: £&o 


Sterlite, ng Fumnity 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mgr. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 

3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION ST. 
Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Ask for the 


McCreedy Hat 


as they are the only manufacturers 
and distributors of strictly 


Union Made 


hats on the Pacific Coast. All re- 
liable dealers keep them 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 
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KITCHEN PARLIAMENTS. 
By May McDonald Strickland. 

In taking up the work of special propaganda 
among women, two main points were considered: 
How to interest and educate the women in So- 
cialism, and how to get them into the local and 
not into a little group workirig among themselves. 

Could the two objects be accomplished at the 
same time? 

In the first place we called our workers in this 
field a Committee on Propaganda Among Women, 
rather than a Woman’s Committee. The latter 
is, to be sure, shorter and more easily said, but 
it seems at once to place the women in a 
pigeonhole. To still further break down the sex 
line in the work, we elected one man and two 
women as the committee. 

Does it work? 

Splendidly! 

How to reach the women? 
question! 

We decided to invade woman’s sacred domain! 
We would go into their homes! But how? Pink 
teas? Auxiliaries? Clubs? Reading circles? 
These had all been tried. Some of us had been 
through the mill! We had found that women 
would come to the afternoon teas and clubs and 
reading circles. Oh, yes! But we had also found 
that a rivalry soon sprang up between the women 
and the men. Were the “men doing as much as 
the women?” We had seen a splendid movement 
go to pieces on this rock. What then? Happy 
thought! A series of “Kitchen Parliaments!” 

They were a success at .once. The people 
seemed to have been waiting for them. More 
houses have been opened to the work than we 
have been able to enter. A long list of invita- 
tions awaits us. 

The plan is simplicity itself. The committee 
arranges a meeting at a comrade’s home. The 
program consists of music and a talk on Social- 
ism which is intended especially to interest 
women. Each one present is given a piece of 
literature. All public meetings of the local are 
announced and the people invited to attend. They 
are asked to join the local. An informal social 
time follows the program. No refreshments are 
served. The meetings are held in the evenings, 
and the men are asked to come with the women. 
The attendance has ranged from 30 to 50 people. 

Many women have ventured into a neighbor’s 
home and heard the message for the first time, 
who had been timid about going to a public 
meeting. 

The comrade at whose home the Kitchen Par- 
liament is to be held spends several afternoons 
calling on her neighbors and inviting them to the 
meeting. 

We are arranging for an afternoon meeting of 
all the women members of the local to get their 
co-operation in a systematic visitation of the 
wives who are not yet members. 

Upon request of a man we will have two 
women comrades make an afternoon call on his 
wife, take her a special piece of literature, and try 
to get her out to the meetings. 

We gave a public entertainment and social. 
Raised a neat sum with which to carry on our 
work. Had such a happy time that another so- 
cial is called for “before hot weather.” 

We have been at work two months. Started 
without a cent of money. Have held six Kitchen 
Parliaments, three public meetings and a public 
entertainment. Have distributed over a thou- 
sand pieces of literature. 

Like a snowball rolling down hill, we seem to 
gather momentum and increase in size as we go. 

Women in Ohio already have the school fran- 
chise, and the constitutional convention, by a 
large majority, decided to submit the question of 
full enfranchisement of women to a vote of the 
citizens of the State. 


Ah, that was the . 
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UNEMPLOYED LEAGUE. 

At the meeting of the League for the Protec- 
tion of the Unemployed in Friendship Hall, 
Building Trades Temple, last Saturday night, the 
following were seated as delegates from the 
Women’s Progressive Club: Mrs. Coates, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mrs. Blanchfield and Mrs. Smith. 

Resolutions were received concerning Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin’s unemployed situation from 
Millmen’s Union No. 423, Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters’ Branch No. 3, and the Waiters’ Union. The 
executive committee having reported that a letter 
had been forwarded to the Governor requesting 
the co-operation of the Labor Commissioner’s 
office in making a more thorough canvass, the 
resolutions were filed. 

Solicitors are at work gathering statistics from 
the unions and a partial report will be made to 
the league at its meeting on Saturday night. 

The secretary was instructed to forward to 
central councils throughout the country a supply 
of the postal cards to be distributed by them 
where they will do most good. 

The attendance of delegates at these meetings 
is very low. 

Governor Johnson has advised the San Fran- 
cisco League for the Protection of the Unem- 
ployed that he has taken under consideration the 
request that he instruct State Labor Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin to co-operate with the league 
in taking census of the unemployed in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor has 
received applications from 640 admitted aliens 
and other residents of the United States seeking 
information relative to homes and employment 
during the week ending April 6th, at the New 
York branch of the Division of Information, Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturalization, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. Among them 
were 112 -Poles, 104 Germans, 42 Russians, 87 
Americans, 15 Ruthenians, 32 Irish, 5 Hebrews, 
63 Finns, 18 Danes, 22 Italians, 17 Norwegians, 
28 Swedes, 4 Armenians, 6 Dutch, 6 English, 1 
Greek, 4 Lithuanians, 28 Magyars, 3 Slovaks, 4 
Bohemians, 5 Bulgarians, 8 Roumanians, 1 Cana- 
dian, and 3 Scotch. 

Farm laborers numbered 181, day laborers 190, 
hotel workers 38, mariners 29, domestics 12, clerks 
8, and shipwrights 7. One hundred and fifty per- 
sons were directed to specific opportunities dur- 
ing the same period—77 going to New York, 53 
to New Jersey, 5 to Connecticut, 2 to Michigan, 
1 to Alabama, 1 to Minnesota, 1 to Nebraska, 1 
to Pennsylvania, and 9 to Texas. Of these 71 
were farm hands, receiving wages averaging from 
$20 to $28 a month with board and lodging for 
single men, and from $35 to $40 per month, with 
free house rent, fuel, milk, garden patch, etc., for 
married men; 56 were day laborers; 3 domestics, 
and 3 porters. 

ee eee 

He that does good to another man does also 
good to himself; not only in the consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it; for the conscience 
of well-doing is an ample reward—Seneca. 


CONNERS INDICTMENT DISMISSED. 

The case of Bert H. Connors, the union iron 
worker indicted on the charge of having con- 
spired to dynamite the County Hall of Records 
at Los Angeles, September 9, 1910, was on Tues- 
day dismissed by Judge: Willis of the Superior 
Court, when the defendant was expecting to go 
to trial for a second time. 

Conners was one of three men charged with 
conspiracy to dynamite the county structure. The 
other two were F. Ira Bender and A. B. Maple. 
Shortly after the jury in Conners’ first trial dis- 
agreed the cases against Maple and Bender were 
dismissed upon motion of the District Attorney. 


> 
SINCLAIR’S “JUNGLE.” 

A dramatic company, to be known as “The 
Socialist Players,” is being organized by the San 
Francisco Socialists for the purpose of present- 
ing labor and Socialist plays. 

The initial performance will be given at Maple 
hall, 1514 Polk street, near California, on Sun- 
day, April 21st, at 8 p. m., under the direction of 
Paul Gerson, a local dramatic teacher and critic. 

The headliner of this first performance will be 
a sketch in two acts from Upton Sinclair’s 
“Jungle.” 


YOUNG MEN 


Are you looking for an opportunity? If 
so, why don’t you make one? The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is in the busi- 
ness of helping you to discover yourself and 
to help you make the most of every hour of 
your life, socially, intellectually, morally, 
physically and financially. 


Send for catalog, Association Bldg. 


HENRY J. McCOY 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


Golden Gate Ave. and Leavenworth Street. 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 

Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 

Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties, 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 
All Watch Repairing Warranted 


for 2 Years 


James # Sorensen 


Jres ond Jreas 


Named Shoes Are Frequently 


Made in Non-Union Factories 
DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any 


excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 
Boot and Shee Workers’ Union, 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN F. TOBIN, President 


CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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THE HEART OF AN IRISHMAN. 

W. N. Brockwell, writing in the Washington 
“Trade Unionist,” tells the following story: 

“Recently I saw in a North Carolina paper 
that ‘Timothy F. Lee, a former sheriff of Wake 
county, died a few days since in a Western 
town.’ 

“Away and away back into the past that item 
carried me. Asa boy I knew well this ‘Tim’ Lee, 
who was born in Ireland, reared in Boston, came 
into North Carolina with the Union army, mar- 
ried a fair Carolinian, and became a fixture at 
the capital city of the Old North State. He was 
one of the most generous men I ever knew. He 
was a typical Irishman—always ready for a clean 
scrap, true as steel to his friends, and loyal to 
the core to anything that was Irish. Especially 
was he in love with Irish poetry and Irish songs. 
It was this love of Erin’s minstrelsy that re- 
calls to my mind an incident connected with Lee 
that I shall never forget. 

“Tee was sheriff of the county, and dear old 
Brown had a print shop hard by the square on 
which stood the county court house and_ jail. 
Often in the delightful summer evenings, I would 
join Mr. Brown as he reposed, his day’s work 
over, on the bench in front of his office, and many 
a pleasant hour was thus passed. Brown and 
Lee were great cronies, and often the sheriff 
shared the bench with us, to my delight and 
Brown’s entertainment. 

“One night Sheriff Tim seemed much preoccu- 
pied. It was a night to make philosophers think 
and poets worship nature. High overhead rode 
the peerless Southern moon, sending down her 
shafts of glorious light through the faintly rust- 
ling leaves of the elm trees. All was quiet, all 
was beautiful, all was serene—except the sheriff. 

“What's the matter, Tim?’ inquired Brown. 
‘You seem mighty about something. 
Out with it!’ 

“Well, Iam a little troubled. 
Irish boy—he is the son of my old friend Mur- 
phy—put in jail this afternoon, and T don't like 
it. Of course he’s in jail for fighting, which is 
creditable, and he was victor in the muss, which 
is indeed honorable; but still it’s bad the poor 
lad being in jail. The fine boy he is, too.’ 

“As the weather was warm, all the windows of 


pestered 


There was an 


the jail were open for the passage of air, even 
though the iron gratings held fast the prisoners 
in their cells. Great liberty was allowed the in- 
mates, and it was no uncommon thing for those 
passing to hear fervent prayers or melodious 
songs from the prisoners. -To-night, though, 
everything around the old prison was very still. 
As we were about to separate, however, a sound 
of rare beauty broke on the still night air. It 
was an old-fashioned tin flute, and its melody 
seemed sweet as the voice of the nightingale. 
‘Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms’ came lilting out from the somber jail. 
The Irish lad, Murphy, was not only a fighter, 
but he was a minstrel. Sheriff Lee was 
tranced, and as the last notes of the melody died 
away he breathed hard, and clapped me on the 
back with such energy that I almost tumbled 
off the bench. 

“Then the boy at the barred window struck up 
again. ‘The Irish Immigrant’s ITament’ burst 
from his flute and flooded all the August night 
—and Lee could hardly contain himself. Then 
came ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ with a 
beauty that lingered and a pathos that touched. 
A half dozen more fine Irish melodies followed 


en- 


rapidly, and then the minstrel ceased. 

““Tt’s time to go home,’ said Brown. 
going, Sheriff.’ 

“As Lee rose he fastened his eyes on the prison. 
‘It’s a burning shame for that lad to be in jail, 
and if I~ 

“Just then the boy with the flute burst forth 
again. With rare fidelity and perfect beauty 


‘Let’s be 


the tin 
till the 
Brown. ° 

“TH go up with you in a few minutes,’ he 
said. ‘I’ve got to go over to the jail a little 
while first.’ 

“What for?’ queried Brown. 

“What for? Heavens, man! Can you ask 
such a question? Why, I am going to turn that 
Irish boy out of jail, of course. Never while 
Tim Lee is sheriff of the county shall an Irish lad 
that can play Irish tunes like that remain in its 
jail!’ 

“And in five minutes the boy was free.” 


> 
MERELY A GRAFTER. 


“Detective Burns and his dictagraph are monu- 
is the conclusion of Frederick Up- 
writer, 


flute trilled out ‘Killarney.’ Tim waited 
last note died away, and then turned to 


’ 


mental fakes,’ 


ham Adams, the well-known magazine 
who has compiled, in staggering array, a chain 
of evidence brought out in the Lorimer investiga- 
tion, to prove his verdict. 

The the Dreyfus 


shook France several years ago. It is a bewild- 


story equals episode that 
ering combination of crooked newspapers, headed 
by the Chicago “Tribune,” perjured detectives 
and quarrels between big business. 

Mr. Adams has issued a pamphlet giving the 
detailed information gathered and closes with 
the promise that he will write a book covering 
every phase of the struggle between the two sets 
of big business in politics. The book is bound to 
be an eye-opener, for then will we know more 
of the methods of Burns and his like, and the 
book will probably increase the average of Burns’ 
estimate when he declared that “over 95 per cent 
of private detectives are crooks.” 


Sd 
SAN DIEGO TROUBLE. 

The trouble which has been going on in San 
Diego for the past month or two is to receive 
a thorough investigation at the hands of the 
Governor as well as by the Labor Council. Sec- 
retary Paul Scharrenberg of the State Federation 
of Labor and Secretary Tveitmoe of the State 
3uilding Trades Council spent several days this 
week in the southern city making an investiga- 
tion, and it is said that numerous threats were 
made as to what might happen to then while 
in the city. 

It is also reported that a representative of 
Governor Johnson is at the present time making 
a searching inquiry into conditions in San Diego 
and will make a report in a short time. 

J. Edward Morgan, who addressed the Labor 
Council two weeks ago, returned to San Diego 
and has since mysteriously disappeared. 


ke 
THE ROAD OF A THOUSAND WONDERS! 
An elderly Eastern lady was viewing around 
the sights of the first capital of the Bear Republic 
when suddenly the Presidio gun went off. “What's 
that?” she exclaimed. “Oh, sunset,” remarked a 
companion. “Mercy me,” she said, “does the sun 
here always go down with a bang like that?” 
- -&> 
Patronize “Labor Clarion” advertisers. 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
GAS GIVEN 7 to 8 p. m. 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 


F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 
Lecturer of Operative Technique 


College of 529 CASTRO STREET 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street 


Exempt Member S. 
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‘Secure and Profitable 
The wise man keeps part of his money ina 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 


money tow why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


SWISS 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1 .00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.60 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place toTrade 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 
NOTARY PUBLIC § 
Member of Local No. 59, I. U. S. E. 1 
805 Pacific Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Practicing in all Courts 
State and Federal 
PHONES 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS: 


Manufactured by 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


DISTRIBUTORS 


of all kinds and descriptions 


The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


L. FELOMANN & CO. 
21st ANDO SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSION 584 
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HOW THEY DO IT IN GERMANY. 
(Contributed by the Industrial Accident Board.) 

Efforts have been made to make it appear that 
the system of compensation for industrial acci- 
dents provided by the Roseberry law is more bur- 
densome to employers in California than the 
German system is to employers in Germany. 
That such is not the fact, the following condensed 
review of the German system will show. 

Germany is taking care of its toilers literally 
from the cradle to the grave. One of the grow- 
ing forms of insurance, to which German em- 
ployers contribute, is a six-weeks’ maternity bene- 
fit, beginning a little while before and continuing 
after a German working woman has become a 
mother. Insurance in Germany also covers acci- 
dent, unemployment, invalidity and old age, each 
form having its separate organization and source 
of income, with the result that poverty of the 
more desperate sort has practically been banished 
from the Kaiser’s empire. 

Insurance against industrial accident is divided 
into two classes—the first embracing such acci- 
dents as do not disable injured persons for more 
than thirteen weeks, and accidents which cause 
disability for a longer term than thirteen weeks, 
generally for life. 

The care of injured persons for the first thirteen 
weeks devolves mainly upon sick benefit societies, 
to one of which every worker must belong and of 
which there are upwards of 23,000 in Germany. 
These societies are maintained by an assessment 
of about 3 per cent upon the wages of the work- 
ers, supplemented by one-half as much contri- 
buted by the employers, so that the employees 
contribute two-thirds, and the employers one-third 
of the total amount. 

During the first four weeks of this thirteen- 
week period the injured person receives from his 
sick benefit society free medical and surgical 
treatment and half wages. During the following 
nine weeks he continues to receive from his sick 
benefit society his half wages and from his par- 
ticular employer 16 2/3 per cent of his wages in 
addition thereto. Beginning with the fourteenth 
week these sources of income are cut off and the 
employers’ association assumes the entire charge 
and carries it as long as the disability lasts, 
which is generally for life. This industrial life 
pension runs from 66 2/3 per cent of loss in 
wages to full wages, according to the seriousness 
of the injury sustained, and the estimated loss of 
earning power. 

As near as can be calculated, 78 per cent of all 
industrial injuries recover within the first thirteen 
weeks, but so slight, relatively, is the cost of 
caring for injured persons during this period that 
the compensations falling within this thirteen- 
week period consume only from 16 to 25 per cent 
of the total cost of compensation. In other words, 
the 22 per cent of workmen disabled for more 
than thirteen weeks consume from 75 to 84 per 
cent of the total cost of compensation from date 
of injury to final recovery or death. 

It follows, therefore, that the German employ- 
ers pay into the sick benefit funds considerably 
more than is drawn out of those funds for the 
care of the industrially injured during the pro- 
bationary thirteen-week period, so that German 
employers not only bear the whole cost of com- 
pensation to injured workmen, but make also a 
substantial contribution to the sick benefit fund 
besides. 

The apparent co-operative and contributory 
features of German administration of workmen’s 
compensation are preserved for the benefit of the 
morale of industrial Germany. They bring em- 
ployer and employees together helpfully, which 
makes for industrial peace and mutual good un- 
derstanding. 

We perceive, therefore, that while, in Germany, 
employers must contribute to the sick benefit 
funds of their employees, the Roseberry law re- 
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quires nothing of the kind of employers in Cal- 
ifornia. In Germany, compensation benefits run 
as long as the injuries last, even for life, while 
in California they run only until three years’ 
earnings have been exhausted, and no longer. In 
Germany, the percentage of loss in wages paid 
runs from 66 2/3 per cent to full wages in ex- 
treme cases. In California, the percentage is only 
65 at most, and yet under this German system 
there prosper, as no where else in Europe, 5,000,- 
000 of employers, great and small, and, in round 
numbers, 25,000,000 workers, among whom are 
11,000,000 farmers and farm laborers. Is it reas- 
onable to suppose that a burden which Germany 
carries so prosperously California can not carry? 


THE MISSION BANK 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


Our Safe Deposit Vaults are conveniently 
located to residents of the Mission, and are 
of the best construction. 


Only the renter can have access to the box, 
and a box costs but little over one cent a day. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK. 
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UNIONS DECLINE TO VOTE. 

The Sailors” Union of the Pacific, with a mem- 
bership of 5000, is opposed to the plan of united 
political action on the part of organized labor. 

By a unanimous vote the Sailors’ Union re- 
fused to submit to a referendum vote of its 
membership the question of whether or no the 
labor movement should enter the political arena, 
and instructed the secretary of the union to ad- 
vise the San Francisco Labor Council that the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific is opposed to the 
Labor Council taking political action. 

The subject of politics was introduced in the 
meeting of the union by the reading of a com- 
munication from the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil advising the union that the question of united 
political action on the part of organized labor 
has been submitted to a referendum vote of the 
membership of unions affiliated with the San 
Francisco Labor Council. Ballots for the taking 
of the vote accompanied the communication, and 
the union was requested to submit the matter to 
a referendum vote of its membership. 

There was considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject, but as the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific has 
always taken the stand that the labor movement, 
as a body, has no place in politics, it was decided 
by a unanimous vote to ignore the request of 
the San Francisco Labor Council to submit the 
matter to a referendum vote of the membership 
of the union, and to instruct the secretary to 
communicate with the San Francisco Labor 
Council and advise that body that the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific is unalterably opposed to 
political action on the part of the Labor Council. 

The Alaska Fishermen’s Union has returned 
the ballots issued by the San Francisco Labor 
Council for the referendum vote to be taken on 
the question of united political action, the union 
failing to comply with the request of the Council 
that a vote of the membership be taken on the 


question. —————— 

“EVOLUTION OF TRADE UNIONISM.” 
Will be the subject of a debate in this city be- 
fore the Open Forum, Sunday, April 21st, at 
8:30 p. m., between H. Langerock, American cor- 
respondent of the European Socialist press, and 
William Thurston Brown, principal of the Mod- 
ern School of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Brown contends that a new organization 
along new lines and with new tactics is necessary. 
Mr. Langerock will try to prove that future 
transformations must be expected from the pro- 
gressive development of existing unions and that 
a dual organization is useless and wasteful. 


Let Us Make 
Your Spring Suit 
=—=—=—— 


WE have every facility to make it. 


WE are one of the few large tailoring 
concerns that maintain their own workshop. 


OUR TAILORS work exclusively for us 
under the 8-hour system. They are paid 
by the week—no piece-work. 


YOU DON’T pay us any more than you 
do the non-union firm, but you get a better 
made suit for the price, and made by 
UNION TAILORS. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market St. 33 Geary St. 


Open Saturday Evening Till 10 O’clock 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 


Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 


To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


——— 
FURUSETH FINDS “JOKER.” 

The House Immigration Committee was in- 
formed by Andrew Furuseth, representing the 
International Seaman’s Union, that a “joker” ex- 
isted in the alien seamen’s bill, already reported 
to the House, which would nullify the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. The provision permits alien sea- 
men to land in the United States upon notifying 
the immigration officers of the port of entry that 
they intend to re-ship. The immigration com- 
mittee has taken the matter under advisement. 
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From out the shrouded pile a low hum sounds, 
The croon of whirring engines o’er the birth 
Of the invisible slave whose touch 

Is life or death: 
Whose soulless, formless essence speeds the air 
Or travels subterranean ways, at last 
To flash in light or bend to toil that we 

May freer live. 

—Charles J. Storey. 


The Supreme Court of Washington has ren- 
dered a decision sustaining the constitutionality 
of the eight-hour law for women. The California 
Supreme Court has not yet passed upon the Cali- 


fornia law. 
—~e 
The greatest marine disaster in the history of 


the world the sinking of the Titanic, occurred 


just four days before the sixth anniversary of 
the most disastrous catastrophe that history re- 
cords, the destruction of San Francisco, which 
occurred six years ago yesterday. 


GARE : 

Michael Halapy has resigned as editor of the 
“United Mine Workers’ Journal.” He will be 
missed in the field of labor journalism as he is 
one of the ablest writers engaged in this field. 
Among the exchanges coming to our desk none 
was more eagerly read than the “Mine Workers’ 
a 
Brigadier-General Crozier, in his report to the 


Journal.” 


War Department concerning the “scientific” 
management system in the arsenals, gives just 
another illustration that men trained for com- 
mand in the army are unfit to have charge of 
anything where individuals with any idea of 
their rights and liberties are concerned. This 
creature would have things so conducted that if 
he saw fit to order a mechanic to black his boots 
for him the craftsman would not only do so, but 
submit without complaint to any indignity he 
might see fit to heap upon him. His report is 
directly at variance with the report made by the 
Congressional committee which investigated the 
system. a 

Trade unionists never know how much inter- 
ested some of those employers who hire cheap 
labor are in their welfare until Congress begins 
to move toward a tariff reduction or similar 
legislation calculated to reduce the cost of living. 
Then such employers immediately become wor- 
ried lest such-action by Congress shall cause a 
reduction in wages. Labor is fortunate in hav- 
ing in the ranks of employers such careful 
guardians of its interests. These guardians are 
generally most numerous among the employers 
who are opposed to organized labor and in favor 
of the open shop when hiring labor, but who 
vigorously oppose the open shop when it comes 
to selling their goods. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 

We have received a book for review, the title 
of which is “The American Transportation Ques- 
tion,” and the author, Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
the “Railway Age Gazette.” The book contains 
much valuable information concerning the fixing 
of raiiway rates, the rendering of railway service 


and the financial returns derived thereform by 
those investing their money in the establishment 
and maintenance of our great railway systems. 

Without attempting to criticise the logic of 
Mr. Dunn’s deductions or the accuracy of the 
information conveyed in this volume, for those 
are matters which must be dealt with by persons 
who have equipped themselves by special study 
along these lines, it can be said that the book 
will prove interesting to all those who desire 
to deal with the problem of transportation from 
the standpoint of the citizen as well as from the 
closer relationship of the shipper. 

The book brings to attention many features 
that are entirely overlooked by the casual ob- 
server in the discussion of the transportation 
question, yet features which are of vital import- 
ance in the proper solution of this problem. 

We cannot always agree with his reasoning 
largely because in many instances the author 
treats the question solely from the standpoint 
of the railroad and its welfare, the business man 
and his interests. And immediate necessity, we 
are inclined to believe, weighs heavier with him 
than the interests of the people in the distant 
future. We mean by this that the author at 
times overlooks considerable in the way of 
wasted energy solely because through the waste 
transportation is stimulated and profits for the 
transportation companies increased. In other 
words, he is too much of a railroad man to give 
to other of life’s factors their proper influence. 
Though, on the other hand, persons who lack 
the familiarity with railway conditions possessed 
by the author are apt to be as far from the right 
in the opposite direction. To illustrate more 
plainly what we mean by wasted energies we 
quote: “Some years ago the manufacturers of 
cotton piece goods in New England appealed to 
the railways in that section to make them lower 
rates to the west. They pointed out that they 
had to pay for the transportation of raw cotton 
the long distance from the south to New Eng- 
land, as well as for the transportation of cotton 
goods from their mills to the west, while com- 
peting manufacturers in the south had only a 
relatively small rate to pay for the transportation 
of raw cotton to the mills. The consequence, 
the eastern manufacturers said, was that they 
were gradually becoming unable to meet in west- 
ern markets the competition of their southern 
rivals. When the roads hesitated about making 
the reductions asked for the New England manu- 
facturers said that unless they were made they 
would have to move their factories to the south.” 

Obviously in preventing the removal of the 
factories to the source of supply by making the 
reduction in the rates there was a waste and 
a loss of revenue to the railroads which they 
made up by increasing rates on other commodi- 
ties, thus increasing the cost of living to the 
people without any compensating advantage to 
them in other directions. 

The author points out in his chapter on “Dis- 
crimination” how big shippers, in spite of pres- 
ent laws, manage to -get transportation service 
at less cost than can the other shippers, and he 
points out possible remedies in the shape of 
enlarged powers for the Commerce Commission. 

We lack space to give the book the treatment 
it deserves, but we can recommend it for study 
by those who are from whatever cause interested 
in railway transportation because it seems to be 
an impartial presentation .of the question by a 
man who is thoroughly versed in the subject he 
treats. By D. Appleton & Co. New York.. . . 
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POLICE LAWBREAKERS. 

The position of this paper with regard to the 
Industrial Workers of the World is too well 
known to require recital here. The policy of the 
paper in the matter of the preservation of the 
liberties and rights of the people also is well 
known. 

While we believe that the members of the In- 
dustrial Workers at times go out of their way 
in order to stir up trouble and discord we have 
no sympathy whatever with the conduct of the 
authorities at San Diego in dealing with the 
situation with which they find themselves con- 
fronted at this time. We believe such conduct to 
be anarchy of the rankest and most aggravated 
character and which must lead to chaos and 
confusion of a disastrous nature, because it en- 
genders class hatred and bitterness, outrages 
government and law and leaves behind it a gulf 
of antagonism too wide to be bridged by reason 
even in calm moments. 

The crimes of the authorities at San Diego are 
greater and merit far more severe penalties than 
do the offenses of the industrials, because added 
to the violation of the peace laws of our State is 
the crime against their oaths of office. 

There can be no justification whatever for 
such conduct and those who attempt to justify 
it can be nothing other than enemies of this 
republic and out of sympathy with republican 
institutions, opposed to “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 

The Constitution of the United States is being 
violated by men who have sworn to uphold it, 
and by at least one man who was educated at 
West Point at the expense of the people of this 
country in order that he might be qualified to 
guard our liberties. The constitution provides 
that “the right of the people peacefully to as- 
semble and petition for a redress of their griev- 
ances shall not be abridged.” That the vicious 
attacks being made at San Diego and elsewhere 
upon the industrial workers is an abridgement 
of this right cannot be successfully disputed, 
nor in any degree justified. 

That it is necessary to guard these rights with 
zealous care in order to preserve the liberties 
of the people is certain. Men must be free at 
all times to give expression to their ideas con- 
cerning governmental policies, and we must, and 
can safely depend upon the good sense of the 
people for the maintenance of such form of 
government as will best suit our purpose of pre- 
serving liberty and justice. 

Who the Columbus of the San Diego idea is 
we do not know, but we do know. that the colos- 
sal brain that brought forth such a scheme should 
be confined within the four walls of one of our 
State institutions for the insane, or one of those 
other institutions provided for the safe-keeping 
of convicted. felons, for such a man.is either 
criminal or insane. 

The very idea of placing in the hands of a 
wooden-headed policeman the power to say what 
shall or shall not be done by the people, whether 
these people be influential citizens of.the com- 
munity or wandering industrials of no power or 
influence makes no difference, is revolting to 
men and women brought up with American ideas 
of right and justice, and cannot and will not be 
permitted in this State or this country. 

The people have provided, at great expense 
and trouble, machinery in the shape of courts 
where orderly, systematic and legal punishment 
can be meted out to violators of our laws, and 
where the question of fact as to whether laws 
have been violated shall be determined, and any 
man or set of men who disregard this machinery 
should be punished without mercy, because. they 
are most dangerous enemies of republican insti- 
tutions. —s, aoe Be 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


Wit at Random 


Miscellaneous 


The New York theatrical stage employees have 
decided that they are entitled to 62% cents an 
hour. The new regulation also limits the regular 
working hours of a day, and after that period has 
passed the stage hand will receive double wage, 
or, in most cases, $1.25 an hour. 


The man who walks on the right-hand side of 
the pavement is the true anarchist, not the fel- 
low who persists in battling through the crowd 
moving the opposite way. The latter may be 
militant but he is also a fool. “Because right is 
right to follow right is wisdom.” 


The employer who pays high wages has but 
little chance to lose, because with higher wages 
the employee is not only better nourished, but 
informed and improved by all that makes for 
self-support. He is more contented, better satis- 
fied, and naturally does more and better work 
than the poorly paid, poorly nourished, dissatis- 
fied employee. Many employers know this. Some 
do not. 


George French, ad man, printer, publisher, 
editor, author—an all around magazine man—is 
telling the inside story of the magazines for the 
first time in the “Twentieth Century Magazine.” 
He shows how the great advertising accounts 
have overshadowed all influence that circulation 
can bring to bear, how virtually advertisers—or 
the men behind the advertisers—control the 
magazines. Who are the men behind the adver- 
tisers? The answer brings us to the beaten trail 
to “Wall street.” It is a story of facts and 
figures interpreted by an expert—but it is a 
mighty interesting story—and a very important 
one. 


The inner workings of the “men’s specialists’ ” 
offices are a closed book to the public, and, from 
the nature of the case, usually must be. Of the 
mental torture and despair for which these 
vicious organizations are responsible the half 
can never be told. Sordid, heartless, lacking in 
every element of humanity or common decency, 
the “men’s specialist” sees in his patients nothing 
but disease-tortured victims, to whom he can 
apply the thumbscrews of blackmail with slight 
risk of detection. For every tragedy for which 
these disreputables are responsible and which 
become known to the public there are thousands 
of which the public never hears. 


Truly unfortunate is the person afflicted with 
impatience, for not only is it invariably a loss 
to the impatient man himself, but it is real phys- 
ical and mental suffering as well. Patience is 
a virtue of such high degree that it should be 
cultivated a great deal more than it is to-day. 
Just as physical culture exercises bring strength, 
so does the practice of patience make one perfect 
in the art of being patient, and thus prolongs his 
life and makes it happier. Impatience and un- 
happiness go hand in hand together. It is a 
bad spirit which grabs a man and squeezes the 
patience out of him. It leaves him devoid of 
reason and bereft of sense. The impatient man 
is often the crazy man. It does no good to 
anybody, and, on the contrary, harm to all with 
whom this spirit of impatience comes in contact. 
The impatient man will swear at his wife, kick 
his dog, beat his cat, insult his friends and do 
most ‘everything else that is mean and contempt- 
ible, and’ then have the gall to declare he can’t 
help it. He could help it,and very materially, 
too, if he would just try and cultivate that 
greatest of all good influences—patience. 


Owner—How did you come to puncture the 
tire? 

Chauffeur—Ran over a milk bottle. 

Owner—Didn’t you see it in time? 

Chauffeur—No; the kid had it under his coat. 
—“‘Town Topics.” 


Editor—I wished you'd asked the distinguished 
visitor how our street car manners impressed 
him. 

Reporter—I did, sir, and he replied that he 
hadn’t seen any manners on our street cars.— 
Boston “Transcript.” 


“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher after she 
had explained the meaning of the word, “I wish 
you would write a sentence containing defeat.” 

After a struggle which lasted for about twenty 
minutes Johnny announced that he was ready to 
be heard. 

“Please read your composition,” the teacher 
directed. 

“When you git shoes dat’s too tite,’ Johnny 
read, “it’s hard on de feet.” 


Two compositors (Jack Jones and Tom Brown) 
in an Australian town-used to exchange visits at 
intervals, and enjoy a quiet game of cards and 
indulge in conviviality generally. Their residences 
were about two miles apart. One dark night Jack 
visited Tom’s place, and took with him a stable 
lantern to avoid the stumps and deep ruts which 
abounded on the way. They sat up late and had 
a good time. Next day Tom sent a note to Jack 
to this effect: “Dear Jack: I am sending back 
your stable lantern. Please return my parrot and 
cage.”—‘‘Australasian Typographical Journal.” 


Tommy Deagen, soldier of fortune and distinct- 
ive character, worked for the trolley company 
in the old days—‘“the good old days,” he called 
them, but this is largely a point of view. He 
had worked five or six days, and he had worked 
hard, as a conductor. He liked the work and he 
found it worth while. One day as he hopped off 
his car at the division office he saw a crowd of 
conductors standing around. 

“What’s this, boys? A strike?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“Nope,” was the 
Didn’t you know it?” 

“What?” said Deagen; “do they pay you, too?” 
—Boston “Record.” 


reply; “this is pay day. 


Henry was at college. He had been spending 
somewhat too freely, and he was short. It was 
near the holidays and he hated to write home for 
money. Asa last resort he pawned his dress suit 
to tide him over. 

When the time came to leave for home the 
suit was still unredeemed. He knew he would 
need it at home. He hurriedly redeemed it at 
the last moment, packed it in the grip and was 
off. 

His mother was helping him unpack. She 
came to the coat. 

“Henry,” she asked, “what is this ticket on 
your coat for?” 

“Why, mother,” he replied, “I went to a dance 
the other evening and had my cloak put in the 
cloakroom.” 

She continued putting away his garments. Fi- 
nally she lifted out the trousers. They, too, were 
ticketed. : 

“Henry!” she exclaimed, “what kind of a dance 
was that?” 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

Capital is nothing until labor takes hold of it. 
A bag will hold money, but a bag can not trans- 
form that money into an iron road, a bridge, a 
train of cars, an engine. An armful of bonds 
did not fling the bridge over the arm of the sea 
at Edinburgh; the bonds of England did not 
join the Mediterranean to the Red Sea; gold did 
not erect St. Peter’s at Rome; nor did it lift 
up any of the sublime or beautiful things of art. 
Money came along and attempted to buy the can- 
vases of Angelo, but it did not paint them. The 
millions of people who came here last summer 
did not come to see the millions of money, but 
to see what labor had done with money, and they 
saw a great spectacle. What domes! What 
arches! What “Courts of Honor!” What canals! 
What statues! What machines! What pictures! 
What jewels! What thought! What taste! What 
love! And yet the whole scene was the match- 
less emblazonry of labor. As God manifests 
Himself in the external objects of earth and in 
the millions of stars, thus man speaks by his 
works, and in our world labor sits enthroned. 
Capital is a storehouse of seeds; labor is their 
field, their soil, their rain, and their summer- 
time.—Prof. David Swing, inspired by the archi- 
tecture of the Chicago World’s Fair. 


- 
GONE TO OBLIVION. 

The following from the “American Federa- 
tionist” calls attention to a character in industrial 
life that some years ago was very conspicuous: 

“An interesting figure, who drew to himself the 
sympathies even of his bitterest opponents, has 
disappeared from the scenes of his peculiar ac- 
tivities in the industrial field. No longer is he 
mentioned in the newspapers, photographed by 
employers’ agents, wept over in ‘upper class’ 
clubs, or held up by employers’ counsel before 
the courts as an example of free, fearless and 
independent American citizenship. He once ex- 
isted—in the imagination of those who used his 
fictitious personality as a scarecrow. But now 
he’s gone—expelled from the boards, like the 
‘aside’ of the old dramas, as®a transparently-bad 
piece of theatrical business. He’s the fellow who 
used to be depicted as the conscientious non- 
unionist, jumping in to defeat a strike, shouting 
to the crowd as a permanent, qualified workman, 
not a hero or an American citizen maintaining 
sacred rights, but simply for what he is—a social 
outlaw hired to do the dirty work of reducing the 
standard of American living. 

“The fading away of this ‘hero’ marks a step 
in the progress of the labor movement. The 
country is being educated as to the aims and 
invulnerability of the defense of the trade unions. 
The common sense of the American people has 
forbidden the acceptance of the heroic non- 
unionist by conviction as a genuine character, 
just in proportion as they have come to know the 
tendencies of non-unionism, the tactics of the 
employers who oppose unionism and the outcome 
of the efforts of the trade unions in the various 
fields of protection for the wage-working classes. 
Trade unionism as an institution is more firmly 
grounded today than ever before. The cards 
played against it by its enemies have less and 
less value as their game proceeds. As poor a 
card as they ever threw down on the table with 
the air of showing a trump has been the ‘scab 
hero.’. He was simply one of those out of the 
deck of cards which reckless gamblers keep. up 
their sleeve and which, in case they are detected 
in playing it, cause them to lose their game.” 
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American Federation of Labor Letter 


Anthracite Miners. 

Officials of the United Mine Workers, repre- 
senting the anthracite miners, met in conference 
at Philadelphia with the operators on April 10th, 
for the purpose of again taking up the agreement 
which had been submitted by the miners to the 


anthracite operators. On March 15th negotiations 
were broken off, but by mutual agreement another 
conference was agreed to, to take place on 
April 10th. The meeting in Philadelphia dis- 
cussed the situation and it was finally agreed to 
appoint sub-committees to take up the demands 
of the miners, with power to make recommenda- 
tions for adjustment. Sub-committees were im- 
mediately appointed and after a brief session ad- 
journed. President John P. White is reported 
as having said: “The anthracite mine workers 
desire to be recognized direct. They want no 
more of the Anthracite Strike Commission or its 
award. A direct working agreement will insure 
satisfaction, allay the spirit of unrest, raise the 
standard of efficiency and promote the interests 
of all those dependent upon the anthracite indus- 
try.’ The mine workers are hopeful of obtain- 
ing a satisfactory agreement. 


Voluntary Increases. 

The Consolidated Coal Company of Cumber- 
land, Md., the largest operator in this field, has 
posted notices announcing a voluntary raise of 
2% cents per ton for mining coal. The news of 
the raise came as a surprise. The rate in the 
region has been 63 cents per ton. The George’s 
Creek Coal Company has also given a raise of 3 
cents a ton, and is now paying 66 cents. In the 
Somerset field wages have also been advanced. 
The Kuhns’ United Coal Company, with mines at 
Boswell, Jerome and Salisbury, have announced 
a 5-cent wage advance to all employees. The 
Meyersdale Coal Company has also granted in- 
creases of approximately 7% cents per ton. 

Bituminous Miners Voting. 

The United Mine Workers in the soft coal 
fields cast their votes on Wednesday, April 10th, 
to determine whether the compromise proposi- 
tion agreed to by the representatives of the coal 
miners and the operators is to be accepted. At 
the time of forwardéeng the News Letter to the 
labor press (Thursday, April 11th), no news has 
been received as to the outcome of the vote. 
Favorable predictions have been made, but, as 
stated, no authentic information is available at 
this time. 


Administration Backs Up. 

President Taft has issued an executive order 
which changes in some material aspects the “sag 
rule,” which has previously been in effect in ref- 
erence to the activity of civil service employees. 
While the order does not entirely relieve the 
situation, it is indicative that a change of attitude 
has taken place. This change, no doubt, has been 
occasioned by the attitude assumed by the post- 
office committee in the House recommending an 
abolition of the gag rule order, which prohibits 
the civil service employees from reaching Con- 
gressmen by petition. The recent order is as 
follows: “It is hereby ordered that petitions or 
other communications regarding public business 
addressed to the Congress or either House or any 
committee or member thereof by officers or em- 
ployees in the civil service of the United States 
shall be transmitted through the heads of their 
respective departments or offices, who shall for- 
ward them without delay, with such comment 
as they may deem requisite in the public interest. 
Officers and employees are strictly prohibited, 
either directly or indirectly, from attempting to 
secure legislation or to influence pending legisla- 


tion, except in the manner above prescribed. 
This order supersedes the executive orders of 


_ January 31, 1902, January 25, 1905, and Novem- 


ber 26, 1909, regarding the same general matter.” 


Girls Strike for Higher Wages. 

Declaring they were tired of working in the 
dark from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. for $5.00 per week, 
50 girls employed by a New York moving-pic- 
ture manufacturing concern have gone on strike 
for more money and shorter hours. It is said 
that the work is very trying on the eyes, as the 
employees labor in the dark room of the plant 
all day in the performance of their duties. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 

Jere Sullivan, secretary of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ League, says 
the organization is prosecuting a vigorous cam- 
paign to increase the membership to 100,000, the 
outlook at the present time appearing exceedingly 
promising. Eight new unions were added in the 
month of January, three in the month of Feb- 
ruary and seven in the month of March. Organ- 
ization among the cooks of Chicago is showing 
exceptional returns. The various cooks’ associa- 
tions, which heretofore have been purely social 
and benevolent organizations, are awakening to 
the fact that the interests of those employed in 
the same occupation are identical, and are now 
looking toward the international 
relief. 


union § for 


Children’s Bureau to be Actuality. 

President Taft on April 9th signed the bil! 
creating a Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. The bill provides that 
the bureau shall be under the direction of a chiet, 
to be appointed by the President, and its duties 
prescribed are to investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children, and 
child life in all its phases. The provisions of the 
bill are to go into operation at once. 


Senate Passes Printing Bill. 

The Senate, on April 9th, passed the Smoot 
printing bill, which provides for a revision and 
codification of the laws relating to public printing, 
binding and the distribution of public documents. 
The bill was amended to fix the price of the 
“Congressional Record” for the long session of 
Congress at $2 and for the short session at $1, 
monthly subscriptions being available at 50 
cents. The issue, however, of the Record is lim- 
ited to 100,000 copies daily. One change in the 
bill allots to each Senator and Representative an 
allowance of $2,500 annually to be invested in 
public documents. 


A Splendid Record. 

The Bureau of Labor, in a bulletin just issued, 
in speaking of conciliation, arbitration and san- 
itation in the cloak, suit and coat industry in New 
York, says that during the year ending Decem- 
ber 11, 1911, the machinery for settling disputes, 
consisting of a Board of Grievances and Board of 
Arbitration has been successful in the settlement 
of 1,418 grievances, of which 1,283 were brought 
before it by the unions and 135 by the manufac- 
turers. Of these, 405 were dropped or with- 
drawn at an early stage, 411 were conciliated, 270 
were decided in favor of the unions and 209 
against them, with 79 still unsettled and the dis- 
position of 440 left uncertain. In 1,105 cases the 
disagreements were settled by the deputy clerks 
without even going before the Board of Griev- 
ances, and only five were referred to the Board 
of Arbitration; 325 of the grievances were con- 
nected with the wage scale, 239 were caused by 
the alleged discrimination of distribution of work, 
and 216 were complaints of discharge without 


cause. Only 40 dealt with hours of labor and 
overtime. 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


An entirely new, luxuriously-furnished, vac- 
uum-cleaned, steel-car train. 


From San Francisco 6:00 P. M. Tuesdays 
and Fridays, through Los Angeles and El 
Paso to New Orleans, in 70 hours, via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Connecting at New Orleans with “New Or- 
leans-New York Limited” for Atlanta, Balti- 
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Central, Seaboard Air Line, Louisville & 
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parlor, buffet, latest magazines and news- 
papers. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, April 16, 1912, Presi- 
dent Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Selig Meyer was admitted to membership upon 
examination. _ 

Transfers deposited: S. Phillips, piano, Local 
No. 65; John F.. Melin, clarinet, Local No. 377. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union was 
held Thursday, April 11th. There was a good 
attendance, and important business was _ trans- 
acted. A measure was passed providing for a 
stated rest for members of orchestras in Class 
C and D vaudeville and picture theatres. 

C. C. Henke is in St. Joseph’s Hospital suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of rheumatism. 

Members will please take notice and not con- 
tract for any engagement under Sec. 37B in which 
there is any marching, without first consulting 
the secretary. 

Wm. Vane is back from Stockton, where he 
has been attending the encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. “Billy” enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest “drummer boy” in 
the gathering. 

Members will please state on the steward re- 
ports in the future the name and amount of 
money received by substitutes on the engagement 
should there be any during the week. 

Mrs. Henrietta Nelson, mother of Max Nelson, 
well-known member of this local, died at her 
home, 1609 Benton street, Alameda, April 13th, at 
the age of 69 years. She was a resident of Cali- 
fornia many years and was the wife of W. F. Nel- 
son, who built the Sutter street railway in this 
city. 


> 
TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 

All of you no doubt recollect that memorable 
twenty weeks’ strike of last summer of 6000 
ladies’ garment workers of Cleveland, Ohio, 
against the Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of that city, headed by Morris Black, 
manufacturer of the “Wooltex” brands of cloaks 
and skirts. This strike has never been declared 
off. Most of the workers have returned to the 
factories temporarily, or have gone into other 
lines of work. But their bitter grievances have 
never been arbitrated by this powerful manufac- 
turers’ “union,’ which dictates unjust terms of 
work and conditions of labor to six thousand 
maintains a blacklist to punish 
members of the union. 

To prevent a recurrence of a strike in Cleve- 
land, we are urging merchants in all cities of 
Ohio and neighboring States to buy cloaks and 
suits from firms which recognize the organization 
of their employees and arbitrate with the union. 

We are having great success in enlisting trade 
unions, women’s clubs, suffrage societies, and 
friendly organizations, etc., to send trade to mer- 
chants who give their orders to firms which ar- 
bitrate. 

It will help us materially if your organization 
will send a committee to wait upon the merchants 
of your city to get their promise to patronize the 
firms on the fair list. 

Trusting that we may count upon your pro:mpt 
co-operation, and thanking you in advance for 
any assistance you may render, we are, frater- 
nally yours, 


workers, and 


JOHN A. DYCHE, 
Gen’l Secretary-Treasurer, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 
———_—__—__@__. 
BREWERS WIN WEEK’S. STRIKE. 

The brewers of South Bend, Ind., after having 
been on strike for one week, won their de- 
mands and returned to work. The new agree- 
ment calls for an eight-hour day and the wages 
have been increased from $2.00 to $5.00 per week. 


A JUDGE’S IDEA. 

A Seattle judge, who is evidently impressed 
greatly with his own importance, last week de- 
nied citizenship papers to an applicant after the 
following conversation: “You believe in the laws 
of the United States?” asked Judge Frater. “Oh, 
yes. I believe in them.” “You then believe in 
enforcement of the law?” Boman studied a while, 
and finally muttered that he did. “Suppose that 
this court should make an order that would con- 
flict with the orders of your union, what would 
you do?” Boman took his time and then an- 


organization should stick to it.” “You then put 
your union above the Government of the United 
States?” returned Judge Frater. “Step down; 
your application is denied.” That judge had no 
more right to put such a question to the appli- 
cant than he had to ask whether he would give 
up his religion or obey an order of the court. 
Such fools as this judge is only make our courts 
ridiculous. a 

Mr. Meekins was habitually all that the first 
syllable of his name might imply, but a day came 
when the worm turned at last, and spoke his mind 


swered: “Oh, that will never happen.” “Sup- freely to that other member of the domestic firm 
pose it would happen, which order would you who had assumed leadership. Mrs. M. stood 
obey?” “TI don’t think that will ever happen,” aghast, and then remarked, ominously: 

said Boman again evading a direct answer. Judge “Timothy, you’d regret those words if you 


Frater became nettled. “I want you to answer 
my question—which order would you obey?” 
Boman drew himself up defiantly and replied 
with some heat: “A man who belongs to an 


should suddenly lose your wife.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to lose her,” came the cheer- 
ful retort, “but there are times when I’d like 
very much to mislay her for her a few hours.” 
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LABOR CLARION. 


| San Francisco Labor Council | 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
April 12, 1912. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
McLaughlin in the chair. 
Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President King ab- 
sent; Delegate Walsh 
pro tem. 


appointed vice-president 


Minutes of the previous meeting approved. 

Credentials—Web Pressmen—Fred Denhard, 
Lee Wooster. Waiters—J. D. Kirkpatrick, vice 
A. C. Rose. Printing Pressmen—Geo. Harrison, 
C. Doggett, James Hannan, Charles Radebold. 
Furniture Handlers—P. F. Neehn, F. C. Burns. 
United Laborers—Fred Wittner, vice S. A. Kerns. 
Plumbers No. 442—Harry Seebach, vice M. D. 


Cook. Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
31—D. Bush, vice W. O. Bjerke. Delegates 
seated. 


Communications — Filed—From the California 
State Federation of Labor, notification that the 
Southern Pacific, Central Pacific, San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R.. Co., Oregon & Cali- 
fornia R. R: Co., and South Pacific Coast Line 
are unfair to organized labor. From Socialist 
Party, advising Council of formation of dramatic 
club for the presentation of labor plays and re- 
questing delegates and friends to attend. From 
Commissioner Neill of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, advising that an investigation 
has been made of the strike in Lawrence, and will 
forward report later. From secretary to the Gov- 
ernor, acknowledging receipt of protest from this 
Council. From President Gompers, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of report of conferences held between 
Newspaper Publishers and Newspaper Solicitors. 
From United Hatters of North America, request- 
ing assistance in label agitation. From Congress- 
men Needham, Hayes, Stephen, Raker, Kahn 
and Kent, replying to request of Council for 
favorable action on legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress; also from Senators Perkins and 
Works to the same effect. From secretary to 
Governor Foss of Massachusetts, replying to pro- 
test against conduct of militia of that State. 
From Building Trades Council, submitting names 
and addresses of delegates appointed to Labor 
Day Committee for 1912. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From 
Pocket Knife Blade Cutters’ Union, appeal for 
assistance. From Musicians No. 6, requesting 
assistance in unionizing picnic. From Coopers’ 
Union No. 65, advising Council that Bertin & 
Lepori have failed to keep agreement. From 
Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union, request for a 
boycott on the Economic Laundry Co. From 
Blacksmiths’ and Helpers’ Union, request for 
assistance in straightening out grievance with 
“Falls Manufacturing Company.” From Bakers 
No. 24, proposed label agreement. From Cracker 
Bakers No. 125, advising that National had in- 
dorsed their wage scale and agreement. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion,” Building Trades 
Council and Iron Trades Council—From Joint 
Committee of Molders No. 80, and Sheet Metal 
Workers No. 58 of Syracuse, N. Y., calling at- 
tention to the unfair Kelsey Furnace Company 
of that city. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From E. R. Zion, requesting assistance of or- 
ganized labor in furthering petition for amend- 
ment on “home tax.’ From Electrical Workers 
No. 151, requesting that steps be taken to put 
civic departments under the employers’ liability 
and compensation act. 

A resolution was received from the California 
State Federation of Labor as follows: 

“Resolved, That much good can be accom- 
plished for the union label of our sister organi- 
zations by local unions instructing stewards on 
jobs, chapel chairmen or other delegated union 
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officers in the shops and on the jobs, to examine 
the garments of members and to continually ad- 
monish and advise them of their duty to the 
union label.” 

Moved that the resolution be adopted; carried. 

Communication from the League for the Pro- 
tection of the Unemployed, stating that there 
were several vacancies on the committee from 
this Council. The chair stated he would fill 
same at a subsequent meeting. 

Resolutions and communications dealing with 


‘the recent report made by State Labor Commis- 


sioner to the Governor of the State on the ques- 
tion as to how many unemployed were in San 
Francisco, were presented by Waiters’ Union No. 
30, Millmen No. 423, and Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters No. 3. The resolutions in effect protested 
the report and requested the Council to take 
steps to gather correct data on the matter. 

Moved that the resolutions be referred to the 
League for the Protection of the Unemployed. 
Amendment, that the resolutions from the Wait- 
ers’ Union be adopted. Amendment lost, 38 in 
favor, 122 against. The original carried. 

Reports of Unions—Milk Wagon Drivers—Re- 
ported the Excelsior, Fairmount, Mountain View 
and Six-Mile dairies as being unfair. Waiters 
—Request a demand for their button. Uphol- 
sterers—Business good; Japanese firm in Ala- 
meda supplying local houses; will report names 
later. Shoe Clerks—Have had conference with 
employers on new agreement; complained of too 
much delay in answering on the part of certain 
firms; Harvard and Walk-Over shoe stores signed 
up. Laundry Wagon Drivers—Donated $25 to 
Railroad Shop Employees; also that Japanese are 
a menace to their calling. Retail Delivery Driv- 
ers—Some Mission stores fail to observe union 
conditions; request a demand for the drivers’ card. 
Retail Clerks—Eight Market street stores signed 
up; hope that a demand will be made for the 
clerks’ card. Bakers—Business poor; are agitat- 
ing demand for their label. Electrical Workers— 
Request that when telephones are being repaired 
an effort be made to see that the repair man has 
a union card. 

Label Section—Submitted a progressive report 
of business transacted at last meeting. 

Executive Committee—Reported progress of 
wage scale and agreement of Cracker Bakers 
No. 125. Also having heard proprietors of dairies 
on appeal from action of the Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Union, and that executive committee had 
re-affirmed its former decision to the effect 
that these men properly belonged to the union. 
Reported progress on the wage scale of Ice 
Cream Wagon Drivers’ Union. Reported having 
appointed Bros. McGuire and Desepte to take up 
complaint of Beer Bottlers’ Board of Trade, and 
visit the Oakland factories to see if some ar- 
Tangements could be made whereby the San 
Francisco beer bottlers could get better deliy- 
eries. Recommended the indorsement of wage 
scale covering cafeterias submitted by the local 
joint board; concurred in. Reported that the 
secretary was instructed to investigate the com- 
plaint’of Horseshoers No. 25 with Storey Com- 
struction Company. Reported having set the 
hour of 9 p. m., April 15th, to hear complaint of 
managers of theatres against Musicians’ and 
Stage Employees’ unions. Reported progress on 
the complaint of Pan-Pacific Auto Express Co. 
against Retail Delivery Drivers. Recommended 
that delegates not fail to report back to their 
unions and state that the Buck Stove and Range 
Company is fair to organized labor, and that the 
“Labor Clarion” be requested to make mention 
of this fact. Report of committee concurred in. 

Special Committee—Report of the League for 
the Protection of the Unemployed was read and 
filed. 

Your committee appointed to meet with a like 
committee from the Women’s Label League and 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting, Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 Pacific Building 


There are two kinds of whiskey 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


And -- well, what’s the use? 


Rye Bourbon 


Brewery Workmen. 
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OF AMERICA 
COPYRIGHT &TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
O'Farrell Street bet. 


(i) ry h r it mM Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 


BLANCHE WALSH, in “The Thunder Gods”; ED. 
BLONDELL and Company; GERTRUDE VAN DYCK 
TRIO; MANKICHI JAPANESE COMPANY (One 
Week Only); SEUMAS McMANUS’ IRISH PLAYERS; 
STEWART SISTERS and ESCORTS; WORMWOOD’S 
CANINES AND COMEDY MONKEYS; NEW DAY- 
LIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week—LUCY 
WESTON, the Charming English Comedienne. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75. Box Seats, $1.00. 
.Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C-1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 


are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


GANT BUSTEY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGoNaur SHIRTS 
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Friday, April 19, 1912. 


Building Trades Council, to assist in the forma- 
tion of a permanent organization of women and 
the selection of an organizer to further the for- 
mation of a league for humane legislation begs 
to report having met and decided to name the 
new organization “Women’s Humane Legislation 
League.” The committee recommends that the 
present committee be discharged and that a com- 
mittee of ten be appointed to meet with commit- 
tee from Building Trades Council and from Label 
League to form a permanent organization for 
the furtherance of humane legislation for the 
men and women of California. The chair ap- 
pointed Bros. Gallagher, Nolan, Reguin, McDon- 
ald, Rosenthal, and Sisters Cummings, Myears, 
Wunderlich, Andrews and Estino. 

The committee appointed to interview Govy- 
ernor Johnson and protest the action of authori- 
ties in San Diego, reported having met the Gov- 
ernor and laid our petition before him, and that 
he would give it his earnest consideration. 

Delegate Johannsen moved that a committee 
of two be selected to proceed to San Diego and 
investigate and report back to this Council. 
Amendment, that a committee be elected from 
the floor. Amendment to the amendment, that 
the secretary of the State Federation and secre- 
tary of the Building Trades Council be appointed 
to make their investigations and report back to 
this Council. Amendment to the amendment 
carried. 

Bro. J. J. Suthons, fifth vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, addressed the 
Council on the Shopmen’s strike and called at- 
tention to the fact that the Southern Pacific was 
attempting to secure the Native Sons’ conven- 
tion for San Jose, and requested that we take 
some action to assist in sending the celebration 
to some other point where railroads not unfair 
to organized labor might compete. 

New Business—Delegate Schulberg called at- 
tention to an article in “Labor Clarion” in refer- 
ence to Wm. D. Haywood, and complained that 
it was an unfair criticism. He moved that the 
board of directors be instructed to investigate the 
truth of the charge contained in a clipping print- 
ed in the “Clarion,” and report the result of 
their investigations to the Council; motion lost. 

Receipts—Hoisting Engineers, $6; Boot and 
Shoe Workers, $4; Barbers, $16; Stable Em- 
ployees, $8; Carpenters No. 1640, $4; Carpenters 
No. 1082, $10; Waitresses, $12; Beer Bottlers, 
$6; Press Feeders, $8; Printing Pressmen, $8; 
Alaska Fishermen, $20; Horseshoers, $4; Car- 
penters No. 22, $10; Electrical Workers No. 404, 
$4; Garment Workers, $10; Sailors, $20; Molders, 
$10; Material Teamsters, $12; Waiters, $20; Sign 
Painters, $4; Hackmen, $8; Boiler Makers No. 
25, $6; Chauffeurs, $4; Photo Engravers, $8; 
Steam Fitters No. 509, $4; Marine Gasoline En- 
gineers, $8; Blacksmiths, $4; Boiler Makers No. 
410, $4; Milk Wagon Drivers, $8; Machine Hands, 
$2; Newspaper Solicitors, $4; Retail Delivery 
Drivers, $6; Boiler Makers No. 205, $4; Pavers, 
$2; Cracker Bakers, $6; Bakery Drivers, $4; Cap 
Makers, $2; Carriage and Wagon Workers, $8; 
Wood Carvers, $2. Total, $290. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $9; stenog- 
rapher, $25; stenographer, $18; Miss Rose Cor- 
nelius, stenographer, $9; “Call,” 75 cents; Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., $122.50; Postal 
Telegraph Co., $2.40; Isaac Upham Co., station- 
ery, $9. Total, $235.65. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Acting Secretary. 


JOINT AGITATION COMMITTEE. 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 15, 1912. 
The undersigned committee of the Tron Mold- 
ers’ Union No. 80, and Sheet Metal Workers’ 


LABOR 


CLARION. 


Union No. 58, of Syracuse, N. Y., wish to bring 
to your attention the following facts: 

The Kelsey furnace castings are made by non- 
union molders. 

The sheet metal work is constructed and in- 
stalled by non-union sheet metal workers in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

We believe that the Kelsey furnace is being 
installed by union sheet metal workers in a num- 
ber of cities. 

Union craftsmen in your city are working on 
buildings where this furnace is installed regard- 
less of the unfairness placed upon it by both 
local and international unions, indorsed by the 
Av Eor i: 

We believe the opposition to this firm’s prod- 
uct has almost entirely died out in all cities out- 
side of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Kelsey Furnace Co. has over 800 agen- 
cies in the United States and Canada. 

To overcome these conditions the undersigned 
local unions ask your moral support and the fol- 
lowing action: 

Have your delegates bring the matter to the 
attention of your central bodies and endeavor to 
secure the co-operation of all trade unionists, 
particularly those of the building crafts. 

Appoint committees to visit your local dealers 
and endeavor to have them handle some union- 
made furnace. 

Notify your employers that you will refuse to 
handle the Kelsey furnace on and after a certain 
date. 

This statement of the above facts is authorized 
by the Shect Metal Workers’ Union No. 58, and 
Iron Molders’ Union No. 80, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Trusting that the modest request contained in 
this letter will receive the hearty co-operation of 
your honorable body and that we may be advised 
of what action is taken. 

If we may presume on your good nature we 
would esteem it a great favor if you will advise 
us of the number of successful attempts to carry 
out our wishes in your locality. 

Thanking you in advance for any consideration 
you may show, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 58—Wm. Kind, John 

Main, Jas. Leamy, Committee. 

Iron Molders No. 80—Victor Hawk, Wm. Law- 
ton, Walter Stephens, Committee. 
ene ee eS 

LOOK OUT FOR POST ORGANIZERS. 

Battle Creek Post has sent organizers to the 
Pacific Coast to form locals of National 
Trades’ and Workers’ Association. The organi- 
‘zation, in its preamble, does not take the position 
that Post usually takes in his advertisements, 
but claims to work along lines similar to the 
trades unions. 


his 


The preamble will catch those 
not acquainted with the methods usually pur- 
sued by the employer. From the preamble one 
would be led to believe that all a workingman 
at any time will have to do is to go to his em- 
ployer and tell him of his grievances and the 
employer will rectify any wrong in a short space 
of time. If the employee is not right the em- 
ployer will show him wherein he has erred. The 
organization will work “earnestly for the estab- 
lishment of the brotherhood of man.’ The em- 
ployees’ and employers’ interests are identical and 
they should work together, according to one of 
the paragraphs. Strenuous efforts are being put 
forth in Seattle to get a foothold on this coast. 


— 
MITCHELL COMING. 

Andrew J. Gallagher has received a communi- 
cation from Lee Keedrick, requesting him to 
make arrangements for a lecture in this city by 
John Mitchell of the United Mine Workers dur- 
ing the month of July. No definite plans have 
as yet been mapped out. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bunk) Commercial 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco.) 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .................. $ 1,200,000.00 


Capital actually paid up in cash...... $ 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....... $ 1,631,282.84 
Employees’ Pension Fund............ $ 131,748.47 
Deposits December 30th, 1911......... $46,205,741.40 


MOC AGWOCB Hs 256/566 6.0 5:55:53 es0s.0 08 8a s08e $48,837 ,024.24 
Remittance may be made by Draft, Post. Oftice, 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 
Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—N. Ohlandt, President; George Tour- 
ny, Vice-President and Manager; J. W. Van Bergen, 
Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; William 
Herrmann, Assistant Cashier; A, H. Muller, Secre- 
tary; G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse, Assist- 
ant Secretaries; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, Gen- 
eral Attorneys. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, George 
Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr.,.E. T. Kruse, W. S. Good- 


fellow and A. H. R. Schmidt. 


MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets. For receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 601 Clement 
Street, Corner 7th Avenue. For receipt and pay- 
ment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Manager. 

HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, 1456 Haight Street, 
between Masonic Avenue and Ashbury Street. For 
receipt and payment of Deposits only. Oo. F, 
Paulsen, Manager. , 


COHL BROS. 


UNION = 

MADE KEARNY 
HATS STREET 
NEXT TO CHRONICLE BLDG. 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Apr. 
Black on Poppy 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


Home 
Industry 
"is like 
Paying 
Compound 


Interest 
To Yourself . 


LABOR CLARION. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOM 215. 
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Mee 1912 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
jMonotype Machines. 
{Simplex Machines. 


ADDOCE, (HEL 4) ry ecatececoisrerass) sia. 8es 545-547 Mission 
Alexander, H. M Printing COL reins -88 First 
AWHOl @y Bahlesy ictus roituonan 330 Jackson 
Altvater Printing Co........... 2565 Mission 
Arnberger & Metzler.........560 Sacramento 
Ashbury Heights Advance....... 1672 Haight 
Associated Ptg. & Supply Co .711 Sansome 
Baldwin & McKay......... -166 Valencia 


..-564 Howard 
1122-1124 Mission 
-516 Mission 
1120 Church 
50 511 Howard 
-138 Second 
1340 Sansome 
.68 Fremont 
....50 Main 
-718 Mission 


Banister & Oster.... 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co 
Bartow & Co.... 
Baumann Printing ‘¢ 
*Belcher & Phillips... 
Ben Franklin Press........... 
*Bien, S. F. Danish- -Norwegia 
*Blair-Murdock “3 
*Bolte & braden. 
Borgel & Downie. 


Brower, "Marcus. o005 bees ieee s 346 Sansome 
Brown & Power Stationery Co. .327 California 
*Brunt, Walter N. Co......... ....880 Mission 
Buckley & Curtin. + [dialer seayeaedeia’ 739 Market 
SBULIOti ny aleisisis sivielereieve's ahaireueeola ares 767 Market 
Calendar Printing Co. ...16 Twenty-ninth 
*California Demokrat........... ....51 Third 
*California. Pressey. isc esis. sc 340 Sansome 
SORTS ba ea aiaieisieicnese t ..Third and Market 
Canessa Printing Co........ 635 Montgomery 
7Carlisle, A. & gern enay Sounod 251-253 Bush 
Chameleon Press........ -3623 19th 
*Chronicle.......... Boome! “Chronicle Building 
Collins, C. J... AG .3358 Twenty-second 
Commercial Art. Gonnninieeey ee 53 Third 
Co-Operative Ptg. (OLS ate 2330 Market 
Cottle Printing Co....... 3256 Twenty-second 
Coast Seamen's Journal........... 44-46 East 
*+Crocker, H. S. Co.........280-240 Brannan 
MD AU Y UNG WS ssc oiciove veyecsse niet sues Kai -340 Ninth 
Davis, Hi Te (CO fiwes . we sisceinie oer 25 California 
Dettner Press............ aj atiiehet ate e ra 451 Bush 
*Donaldson & Moir.........0.-e0000s 568 Clay 
Eastman & Co............ Beer -220 Kearny 
Elite Printing Co............. (897 Valencia 
Eureka Press, Inc...........5.... 718 Mission 
WEXX@MINE!. o5 cic cs 3 sis.cis oe ...-Third and Market 
Fleming & Co......... Cavccreicenstetetors 24-30 Main 
USCC ORs We dicre.otaiee is 4 store's a0) new ecole 325 Bush 
Foster & Short..... Sieietsl acy aecelst een 342 Howard 
Francis-Valentine Co............ 717 Mission 
Brank Printing’ Co. os < oi sc0siees cers 1353 Post 
*Franklin Linotype Co.......... 509 Sansome 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co............ 309 Battery 
Gallagher, G. C........... +....--311 Battery 
Garrad, Geo. P........... eva aratere 1059 Mission 
Gille: Cons was ce eee DOU EOM LTS 2257 Mission 
*Gilmartin & Co........ ‘Stevenson and Ecker 
Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
Goldwin Printing Co............ 1757 Mission 
Gregory, Be Taso ok cess eisiletececousdinees 245 Drumm 
Griffith, E. B........ eieheimverenons --540 Valencia 
Guedet pees Gover catonwe ++.+-325 Bush 
SPT OIG; RR: CEL coe tere eee) CY RCHOLNIO CG --261 Bush 
Hancock pros Diadaveresie'la7@ OER ROE TOL OTe 263 Bush 
Hanhart Printing Co......... ..260 Stevenson 
tHansen Printing Co..... seeeeee e259 Natoma 
*t+Hicks-Judd Co.............-. »+-51-65 First 
PRUSHES, BCC cscs aw evinecare. .-147-151 Minna 
*International Printing Co.......330 Jackson 
Janssen Printing Co........ -533 Mission 
Johnson & Twilley..... ne 1272 Folsom 
*Journal of Commerce... -51 Third 
Labor Clarion........ 316 ‘Fourteenth 
Lafontaine, J. R..... .243 Minna 
*Lanson & Lauray. 1.884 Jackson 
Lasky, Tocne ai eciees 1203 Fillmore 


Latham & Swallow. 


--243 Front 
*La Voce del Popolo 


641 Stevenson 


*Leader, The... 643 Stevenson 
Levingston, l....... 317 Front 
Levison Printing Co 540 California 
Liss, COR In cir CL RENC MRE R Tonrt 2305 Mariposa 

Bes Columbus Ave. 


L'Italia. Daily News 
Lynch, J. T 


3388 Nineteenth 


*Mackey, E. L. & Co. eke lele/ead eke ce rereke of Mission 
Majestic Press...............0. .3815 Hayes 
MarnellsG (Cog evi viniavescewislasseceaierare 77 Fourth 
*Martin & Hearn. aighaisishenbheusiaistencl wens tela 563 Clay 
Matthews, HE. L.......ceeeee -2040 Polk 
Miller & Miller......./..2.2! 619 Washington 


Mitchell & Goodman, N. E. cor. Clay & Battery 


MRGHOIL, OND Diesen sav nees auc ae Second 
*Monahan, John.........++++++.-.3811 Battery 
Morris, H: Case cite seep s.e.0)s ci0eces esther ROnt 
Mullany, Geo. & Co...... ++++---2107 Howard 
*Mysell-Rollins Co..............eee ee 22 Clay 
McClinton, M. G. & Co........445 Sacramento 
McCracken Printing 66 aieisiaale -....806 Laguna 
RECTOR, A Bs os 5 5.0910 ase eralera evita sin oe 218 Ellis 
McNeil Bros..... SG es SENT RS McAllister 
McNicoll, John R............532 Commercial 
*Neal Publishing (oh Sra eeEa ie ...66 Fremont 
*Neubarth @ Co., J. Jee cseiecsscs 330 Jackson 
NO@VIN), (Co Wrevireisiaternalen sce sloth ale Sunlehevarg 154 Fifth 
Nobby Printing Comunacee ..582 California 
Norcross, Frank G............. :.1246 Castro 
North Beach Record....535 Montgomery Ave. 
Occidental Supply Co. Schiele cacaverene ati 580 Howard 
Organized Labor....... ++eee+--1122 Mission 
Pacific Coast Merchant....... 423 Sacramento 
Pacific Heights PPAR ERLY, =< -2484 Sacramento 
®Pacihic Pte, CO... ssc eciccis seeeee.-88 First 
Paname: Press. icine oxess aletaateterntece 268 Market 
*Pernau Publisning Co........... 753 Market 
*+Phillips & Van Orden. --509-511 Howard 
PRIWips, Wilecic cence cs aiehe arenersseeetes 317 Front 
BROR se seats taries eee seeeeeee 727 Market 


Primo Press... -...67 First 


a ooo 


(1483) Progress Printing Co.............. 228 Sixth 
(83) Reynard Press....... ..........65- 72 Second 
(64) Richmond Banner, The........320 Sixth Ave 
(61) *Recorder, The................ 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis..... si ifteenth «nd Mission 
(218) Rossi, S. J............ .517 Montgomery Ave 
CBS) VBS OW Ws eo cee secs ny apc a Oe sa cacle 16 Larkin 
(30) Sanders Printing Co................ 443 Pine 
(226) San Francisco Litho Co......... 509 Sansome 
(145) 4S. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent. San Rafael, Cal 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin..... San Rafael, Cal 
(67) Sausalito News........ .. Sausalito, Cal. 
(154) Sechwabacher-Frey Co. 55-561 Folsom 
(125) *Shanley Co., The..... 147-151 Minna 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing C 509 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co........ % -136 Pine 
(152) South City Printing C outh San Francisco 
(29) Standard Printing Co............... 324 Clay 
(178) Starkweathers, Inc. ....3843 Front 
(27) Stern Printing Co. 27 Commercial 
(88) Stewart Printing Co.. .1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co. iat oteieraieoaatace 4 1212 Turk 
(10) *+Sunset Publishing House. 448-478 Fourth 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor.......... 412 Mission 
(63) Telegraph Press.... eperinsh aves pevsste 66 Turk 
(86) Ten Bosch Co., The...........0000- 121 Second 
(163) Union Lithograph Co 741 Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian Press..... 1074 Guerrero 
(114) Universal Press...........-eee00+++249 Minna 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co.............. 330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle....... 144-154 Second 
G35.) Wale Printing Co « «6.4 0.s sicls.0 vie 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........ 30 Sharon 
CLOG). WATCOX NG COs 055.5 .s 0.4 cre cle aia le oie s ce) «ane 320 First 
(34) Williams, Jos................ 410 Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing Co......... 348A Sansome 
(112) Wolff, Louis: Avc..ic. ose oasis see 64 Elgin Park 
BOOKBINDERS. 

Bed MIS OEE, SE CORT scar o/eie-sreleress.oin. 0.04.8 545-547 Mission 
CUEC) CAICNOF “SBA io ictecteteis crselan cid isrtsie 330 Jackson 
(128) Barry, Edward & Co.......... 215 Leidesdorff 
€93) Brown. & POwereinci sins scons 327 California 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S.........5.. 230-240 Brannan 
(78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co............309 Battery 
(56) Gilmartin Co........... Ecker and Stevenson 
(283) “Gee &. Sons FU. Siiis ocr. sieve es acswielewialevere 523 Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery CO ramen ad ee 509 Sansome 
WLS VEG S= 0d TCO sia sisi siete chenliite es 51-65 First 
COT) SRRUR RGR Bic Cas siacessrvis ciaaene a ...147-151 Minna 

Independent Press............. 348a Sansome 
(200) Kitchen, Ino. & (Coico. vic cree tees 67 First 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(175) Marnell, William & Co............. 77 Fourth 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co........... 251-253 Bush 
CES2)) MOTHty te, THOS BE oe cece ¥ <ciece ns 523-531 Clay 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co............0.0008 .22 Clay 
(105) Neal Publishing Co.............. 66 Fremont 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co............751 Market 
(2TOy SPR PSs IWimMii cece crestor -e ccris Sieaue 712 Sansome 
(154) Schwabacher- Frey ISOnjereniss ae 555-561 Folsom 
Gai’) Slater John, “Accs ss. oe asics --147-151 Minna 
(10) Sunset Publishing RConeeans 448-478 Fourth 
(28) Taylor, Nash & Taylor........... 412 Mission 
C2So yO MOPDEUS PE iincstee oe cistcna eerie 69 City Hall Ave 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford PaO Or 117 Grant Ave 
(163) Union Lithograph Co...........741 Harrison 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co........ iets 339 Jackson 
(85 ) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle........144-154 Second 
(133) Webster, Fred..... : “Ecker and Steyenson 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

(129) Britton & Rey....... avencrede wre sie 560 Sacramento 

Galloway Litho. Co........... -..511 Howard 
(235) Mitchell Post Card Co............. 3363 Army 
(236) Pingree & Traung Co....Battery and Green 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
(226) San Francisco Litho. Co.........5 509 Sansome 
(163) Union Lithograph Co..... ...741 Harrison 

PRESSWORK. 

(134) Independent Press....... «+....848A Sansome 
CLOS) Lyons, Fs i siiiveceveselusescues880 Jackson 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

Bingley; wie, Bienes seria ccteicresale sraieiere « 571 Mission 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co............. 140 Second 
California Photo Engraving Co........ 141 Valencia 
Commercial, Art: (Con sicciisce-cersie's erieieave sisisrelent 53 Third 
Commercial Photo & Eng. Co.......... 509 Sansome 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co........... 660 Market 
Sierra Art and Engraving Co............ 343 Front 
Sunset Publishing Co............... 448-478 Fourth 
Western Process Eng. Co................ 76 Second 

ELECTROTYPERS AND ada eualaie’ Cy hs ' 
Hoffschneider Bros...........ceccceeees 138 Second 
MAILERS, 

Rightway Mailing Agency.............. 880 Mission 


i 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The following is an extract from a letter from 
“Jerry” Galvin who is now confined: to his bed 
in the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, and 
will be appreciated by those who recall his re- 
semblance to Mark Twain: “Bill Fowler was 
well known in printing circles in San Francisco 
a quarter of a century ago. He is here from 
Omaha, with the general breakdown of old age. 
Being very deaf, and of a retiring disposition, 
he converses very little, doesn’t read much, and 
consequently is not abreast of passing events. 
Among other things, he didn’t know that Mark 
Twain is dead. Some of the boys told him that 
Jerry Galvin was here, and he asked them where 
he could find me. They told him I was in room 
five of the hospital, and Jimmy McLaughlin said, 
‘If you'll wait a few minutes I’ll go down with 
you.’ But Bill didn’t hear him, and set out 
alone.’ That same afternoon, as I was balancing 
my accounts, I heard a soft knock on the door. 
I said ‘Come in’; the knock was repeated in a 
stronger manner, and I answered ‘Come in,’ in 
a voice amounting almost to a yell. Then the 
door was slowly opened, and a voice, in an apolo- 
getic tone, murmured ‘Excuse me; I am at the 
wrong room.’ It turned out to be Bill Fowler, 
and on returning to the billiard room they asked 
him if he had seen me. ‘No,’ he replied; ‘ you 
directed me to the wrong number. Mark Twain’s 
in room five.’ ” 

J. S. Adams died in Sacramento a few weeks 
ago, at the age of sixty-nine years. He was long 
a member of No. 21, and had served in official 
positions. His kindly nature and sincerity en- 
deared him to his associates, and there are many, 
in the job section especially, who will deeply re- 
gret the death of Mr. Adams. 

Newton B. Drury, who graduates from the 
University of California next month, is to be ap- 
pointed a fellow in forensics. He will be the 
youngest member of the college faculty, and his 
brilliant work while a student placed him in the 
front rank. Mr. Drury is the son of Wells Drury. 
The latter joined No. 21 in the early 70’s and 
subsequently followed newspaper work. For a 
time he was city editor of the “Examiner.” He 
has kept up his interest in printing affairs, used 
to contribute articles to the “Pacific Union 
Printer,” and delights to tell of the days when 
“type was set by hand.” As many of the readers 
of “Typographical Topics” know Wells Drury, 
they will be pleased to read of the success of his 
son. 

The quarterly meeting of the Mutual Aid So- 
ciety was held last Sunday afternoon in Faust 
Hall. The committee on funeral service made 
a progressive report and will make its aia re- 
port at the semi-annual meeting. 

Seattle Union has twelve candidates for dele- 
gate to Cleveland. 

Boston Typographical Union, through its ex- 
ecutive board, has just signed an agreement with 
the publishers running five years, with an arbi- 
tration clause and an advance in the wage scale 
of two cents an hour. The new scale goes into 
effect May Ist. 

Max Hayes of Cleveland is in a great- pickle. 
As a supporter of the Lynch administration he 
is compelled to shout for conservatism in the 
typographical column on the back page of his 
paper, while on the front page he is himself, and 
boasts of the I. W. W. “victories.” 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Couneil—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman 
Headquarters phones, Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 


‘trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temale. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—-Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet lst and 3d Saturdays, 177 Capp. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave. 


Barber Shop Portere and Bath House Employees—Meet lst Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, 
Steuart. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and ith Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 


Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor Council, 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Boller Makers No. 25—Meet 2a and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 


Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 8:30 p. m., 
Moseback’s Hall. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Tiv. 
Hall, Albion ave., between 16th and 17th. 

Bootblacks—nxzeet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Monday, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, 1. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. 38. T. 
Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. | 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Mekers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jetferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers No 25—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


headquarters, 51 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


Building 


Dredgemen, Local 493, 51 Steuart. 

Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 p. m., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Electrical Workers No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Buiiding Trades Temple. i 


Wlevator Constructors No. 8—Mect lst and 3d Wednesdays, lMuilding 
Trades Temple. 


Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers-—E. G. Campbell, 3445 20th. 
Freight Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 316 14th. 


Furniture’ Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays. 
Trades Temple. 


Gardeners Protective Union No. 13.020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and ith Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall. Labor Temple. 
Granite Cuttera—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist av\ 3d Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave.: 


Building 


Building Trades 


office 343 Van Ness ave. 
Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary. 184 6th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


LABOR CLARION. 


1= 


Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Irun Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10.30 a. m), 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers No. 31—Meet 2d Fridays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association—Meet 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 
Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 lith. 


Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist und 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Temple. 


ee Auxiliary—Meet 2d and ith Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 


Labor 


Van Ness 
Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Ist and 3d 


Building 


Trades 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Wedvesdays, 
0 a m., at headquarters, Musicians Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen's Hall. 
Bochm, secretary, 443 Franklin. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—-Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th@Wednesday, Pythian 
Hermann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 Lith. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays: 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, HKuilding Trades Temple. 
Post Ottice Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Mevt 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council tall 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business ageut. 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 lith. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet .Vednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters. 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursders 
124 Fulton. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerie: . 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Councll 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Counctl 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet Saturdays at 305 Bay. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday., 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labo 
Council Hall, 316 lath. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, in Assemply 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 Lith; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workerea—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
$16 14th. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays. 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 lith; headquarters, 
Room 237, Investors’ Building, 4th and Market. L. Michelson, 
sec. -treas, 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays 343 Van Ness ave. 
Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 61 Turk. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquarters, Pacific Build- 
ing, 4th and Market. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday. Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Meet at 29 Fifth Street, 
Thursdays, at 11:30; Jos. W. Standish, secretary. 


Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Castle, 


Golden 


Labor Council 


Woman’s Union Label League. Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan. sec- 
retary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 

Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office hours, 9 to 1l a m 
Louise LaRue, secretary. 


| Notes in Union Life | 


During the past week the following deaths 
have occurred in trade union circles: John G. 
Bates of the bricklayers, Bernard O’Neil of the 
marine engineers, Victor Wren of the millmen, 
James T. Collins of the bartenders, Percival W. 
Roggett of the lathers, E. F. Carter of the 
actors, George Zeller of the bartenders. 


The United Laborers’ Union Tuesday night au- 
thorized the purchase of an automobile for the 
use of its business agent. 
initiated. 


Ten candidates were 


M. J. McGuire will represent the union boiler 
makers of San Francisco at the international con- 
vention of the Boiler Makers’ Union to be held 
in Little Rock on June Ist. 


A wage scale for employees of cafeterias has 
been adopted by the local joint executive board 
of the culinary crafts and approved by the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 


The Labor Council and the Building Trades 
Council have been invited to have representatives 
present at the mass meeting Saturday night in 
Eagles’ Hall to protest against the determination 
of certain merchants to eliminate the observance 
of Admission Day as a general holiday. 


The Labor Council has been requested to send 
a delegate to the National Conference on Indus- 
trial Diseases which convenes in Atlantic City 
in June. 


The Molders’ Union will hold its fortieth annual 
picnic at Shell Mound Park on June 16th. The 
following have been named as a committee on 
arrangements: J. E. Dillon, A. B. Griffith, J. I. 
Nolan, J. J. Fields, A. T. Wynn, R. W. Burton, 
W. Doorley, F. Judson, J. Wynn, G. Long, G. 
Bitterlin, J. O. Walsh, J. Kerrigan, H. Burton, 
D. Holleran, T. Payne, T. Mooney, T. Cooney, 
W. McCabe, S. Sorroco, R. Dorgan. The matter 
of political action has been set as a special order 
of business for the meeting to be held on the 
night of April 30th. 


Carpenters’ Union No. 483 will vote on next 
Monday night on the question of political action 


submitted by the Council to affiliated 
unions. 


Labor 


The Brewery Workers’ Union denies that there 
has been any conference held 
concerning jurisdiction 
drivers. 


with the 
over 


team- 
sters beer wagon 

The fifth annual convention of the Pacific Dis- 
trict of the longshoremen will be held in Tacoma, 
Wash., on May 6th. It will be the most import- 
ant gathering of this organization ever held, and 
will be attended by President O’Connor of the 
international. 

Local No. 41 of the Union last 
Monday night unanimously against the 
proposition that the local unions form a union 
labor political party. The deaths of James Col- 
lins and George Zeeler were reported. Sick bene- 
fits in the sum of $30 were ordered paid and four 
candidates were obligated. 

The locals of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union are voting on a proposition sub- 
mitted by the international body to increase the 
per capita tax to 8 cents a week, of which 3 
cents will be used to pay the working expenses 
of the international body and meet death bene- 
fits, and the other 5 cents to build up a general 
defense fund. 


HALL FOR RENT 


PILE DRIVERS’ HALL, 457 Bryant Street, near 
Third, is open for engagement every night in the 
week except Wednesday. The Hall is 25x65 feet. 


Phone Douglas 2157 or Home J 2151 
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Store geen 2 blatapond 
Evenings 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


Store pnen ae 
Evenings 
“‘THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
OPPOSITE STOCKTON STR T 
825 MARKET STREET COMMERCIAL ELE 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


SIX NEW STYLES 


in Men’s Shoes 


See Our 
Window Display |: 
Over 200 Styles 
of 


$3.50 


UNION 
STAMPED 


Union-Stamped 
Shoes Shown 


Priced from 


$2.00 -00 to $6.0 .00| 


Soles, 3. os el 


RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 
A strong fight for the admission of two Rus- 
sian political refugees into this country is now 
being waged before the Department of Commerce 


Simon O. Pollock, counsel for the 
Political Refugees Defense League, and W. J. 
Ghent, representing Congressman Berger, have 
appeared before the Department and submitted 
proof that the refugees are Social-Democrats and 
not anarchists as is charged by the Federal in- 
spectors of Tacoma, Wash., 
are now being detained. 


and Labor. 


where these aliens 
The refugees, Fitel Kagan and Vasily Lachat- 
choff, both escaped from Siberia, where they had 
been sentenced to exile for life. Both are young 
men, and had been doomed by the Russian Czar 
for having participated in the movement for po- 
litical freedom. According to their testimony 
they have been assisted by friendly officials, who 
gave them passports and made possible their es- 
cape to Japan. In the latter country a Russian 
sympathizer, but an utter stranger to them, 
loaned each refugee $50 so that they could pay 
their passage to this country. 

“To what party did you belong in Russia?” 
asked an inspector. 

“T am a student of Karl Marx, a Social-Dem- 
ocrat:” 

“Where is the passport you used?” persisted 
the inspector. 

“T destroyed the passport, and the name I re- 
fuse to tell,” answered Kagan, who knew that 
disclosure of his friend’s name before these in- 
spectors would cause trouble for the owner of 
the passport. 

“If you practiced deceit upon the officers of 
your own country, how do you expect us to be- 
lieve you?” asked this official of the “land of the 
free and the brave.” 

“T wanted to save myself, and I got the pass- 
port to save my life.” 

The case is still pending. 


te a 
HOW TO GET RICH. 

Frederick Weyerhauser, lumber monopolist and 
multi-millionaire, is reported in a published in- 
terview to have given out a set of rules on how 
to get rich. There is nothing new or startling 
about them. Neither are they of any value what- 
ever. Boiled down they amount to this: Put 
your mind to your work, work hard at something 
worth while, don’t be afraid of long hours, save 
money and be optimistic. “Any young man who 
follows these rules can get rich,” he says. “So 


| Store Open Seturday | B. HATSCHINSHI | Store Oncn Saturday | 


| MADE IN THREE LEATHERS—Daull Gun Metal Calf, 
Patent Colt and Tan Russia Calf, Button and Blacher 
Lace Styles, all ae Hand a Welt 
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can any young man who doesn’t follow them,” he 
might have said with equal truthfulness. 

It is not necessagy to present examples of 
young men who have done all that Mr. Weyer- 
hauser suggests and yet have failed to acquire 
wealth. 
wants can find them himself. 

Under existing economic conditions there is 
no rule of conduct that every one can follow 
that will make every one rich. Until some 
change in the economic system has been made, 
the man or woman who does not inherit wealth 
or get it otherwise as a gift can only get it by 
doing something which no great number of 
others can do. If every one or any great num- 
ber do the same thing, then it will cease to be 
a means of obtaining riches. 

The man who does nothing more than work 
hard and zealously can only profit from that 
course as long as he remains an exceptional case. 
When many others do the same his prosperity 
will come to an end. 

Mr. Weyerhauser became rich by doing things 
which few, if any, others can do. He saw a 
chance to get hold of large tracts of timber lands. 
He saw that this would give him power to pre- 
vent any one who needed lumber from getting 
it and that they would have to submit to any 
terms he saw fit to dictate in order to get it. 
So he became rich through the laws that gave 
him the special privilege of holding certain valu- 
able natural resources as his own to do with as 
he would. 

There are rules for getting rich much more 
reliable than those laid down by Mr. Weyer- 
hauser. While existing conditions last, they are 
as follows: (1) Don’t waste any more time than 
you can possibly help in doing productive work. 
Let the easy marks do that. Much valuable time 
is being wasted at work which could be more 
profitably spent getting hold of some monopoly. 
(2) Grab any monopoly that you happen to be 
the first to see. Hold tight to it and charge for 
its use all that the traffic will bear. That is posi- 
tively all that you need do. The people will do 
the rest for you. 

Of course these rules only apply to present 
conditions. We could change conditions so that 
much less stringent rules of conduct than what 
Mr. Weyerhauser proposes will bring, not mil- 
lions perhaps, but comfort and plenty to every 
young man, middle-aged man, old man, and 
woman as well. But that change involves aboli- 
tion of privileges that have made Mr. Weyer- 
hauser and others into multi-millionaires. 
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PRICES INCREASE 49.2 PER CENT. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor has 
been gathering statistics on the high cost of 
living, and the Department finds that wholesale 
prices in 1911 were 17 per cent higher than in 
1900; 44.1 per cent higher than in 1897, the year 
of the lowest prices from 1890 to 1911; 14.5 per 
cent higher than in 1890; and 29.3 per cent higher 
than the average price from 1890 to 1899. 

The upward movement of prices which began 
in the latter part of 1905 reached its highest point 
in 1907 in October, from which month there was 
a general decline until August, 1908. Beginning 
with September, 1908, there was a monthly in- 
crease without a break up to March, 1910, when 
wholesale prices were higher than at any time 
in the preceding 20 years, being 21.1 per cent 
higher than the average yearly price of 1900, 
49.2 per cent higher than the average yearly 
price of 1897, and 33.8 per cent higher than the 
average price for the 10 years 1890 to 1899. 

Following the high average of March, 1910, 
prices declined slightly in April, May and June, 
but from June to December, 1910, they remained 
at very nearly the same level. Prices in January, 
1911, showed a slight decline from those of De- 
cember, 1910, but through the year 1911 the 
fluctuation from month to month was small, with 
a slight upward tendency during the latter half 
of the year. December, 1911, prices were 0.9 
per cent lower than those of December, 1910, and 
3.4 per cent lower than in March, 1910. 

——-{@o—-_ 
VAST PROFITS EARNED. 

It has been shown through evidence produced 
before the Stanley House investigating commit- 
tee, having under consideration the steel trust, 
that the railroad companies subsidiary to that 


corporation have returned dividends to the 
amount of 240 per cent. 
a a 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 


one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. ** 
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